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Thousands of years 
before the Christian Era 


— in the early mist of Mediterranean civilization it 
is probable that glass was discovered in some such 
way as described by Pliny. 

This ancient writer credits the discovery to Pyrian 
mariners, who using natron ballast from their vessel 
to prop cooking utensils over a beach fire, caused a 
fusing of salt and sand and found the first glass frag- 
ments in the cooling embers of the fire. 

Since that dim day, glass has been evolved from a precious 
substance having only the value of beauty to a state of the 
highest utility. Today it is not only indispensable to 


almost every branch of science and art, but is a common 
necessity — serving civilization in uncountable ways. 





Whatever you need—Glass, Paint, Varnish, Lacquer 
or Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has a product that exactly fills your requirements. 
Sold by quality dealers; used by exacting painters. 
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COLONIAL note recurs in the 
February 19 issue of THE 
SCHOLASTIC. There is a prize es- 
say on George Washington. A for- 
gotten “founding father” is recalled to 
memory and there is the cover design 
by Thomas Sully, one of the best of 
the early American painters. We wish 
the boy in the torn hat were George 
Washington, as he looked when he 
said: “I did it, father, with my little 
hatchet.” But it isn’t. Sully had 
other distinguished colonial subjects 
for his brush. Among his well-known 
portraits are those of Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Lafayette. 


WO interesting articles on the 

Constitution, which everyone 
thought so clearly stated in 1787, and 
which has provoked so many heated 
discussions since, deal with the legis- 
lative department and with the power 
of the Senate to disbar or expel mem- 
bers. These will be of special value 
to students in the National Oratorical 
Contest. 


a complex foreign sit- 
uations are clearly and forcefully 
handled in the Review of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the article on the Chinese 
treaties. Balancing the political com- 
ment there are glimpses of other 
aspects of foreign countries: a brief 
account of Sweden’s Industrial Art in 
the frontispiece; an article on a great 
Swiss educator; and a page of Balkan 
poetry. Roumania has its poets as 
well as its royal household! 


ND for the school that is accom- 

plishing original work, what an 
enticing prospect is outlined in the 
Scholastic Awards and the annual 
Student-written Number (see back 
cover). The school paper deficit 
covered, the coveted picture  pur- 
chased, banquets, marble drinking 
fountains, or what have you! Even if 
one doesn’t capture an award for 
one’s self and school there is the pos- 
sibility of having one’s work appear 
in the Student-written Number, where 
it will be a source of inspiration to fel- 
low students in other schools through- 
out the country. 
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Sweden’s Renovation of Artin Industry 


HE exhibition of Swedish Contemporary Decorative Arts, which 
is now on view at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, under the auspices of H. R. H. the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, has aroused the unqualified admiration of art critics. 
Joseph Breck, of the Metropolitan Museum, in his comments upon 
the exhibition remarks: “From many centuries of sturdy folk-art the 
modern Swedish craftsman has inherited an instinctive sense of vig- 
orous, unsophisticated decoration . . . If Swedish contemporary art 
shows the influence of ancient folk-art, it also shows, although perhaps 
less obviously, the influence of the happy assimilation of French art 
and culture that marked the eighteenth and the early nineteenth cen- 

ecerescenscoseesasn~ — tury in Sweden. French example imposed upon Swedish art a dis- 
eo cipline of self-restraint, and revealed the charm of classic simplicity. 


Sweden has revived the folk arts principally through the accessi- 
bility of the traditional peasant art available for familiar study in the 
special museum at Stockholm. Moreover, the creative impulse has 
been encouraged by twenty-seven regional guilds known as the Na- 
tional Federation of the Swedish Societies for Home Industries, and 
likewise by the Association for Swedish Home Industry and the As- 
sociation of the Friends of Handicraft. 





Decorated Cabinet Designed by 
Carl Malmsten. 
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“Fireworks,” Engraved Glass Vase, Designed 
by Edward Hald. 





furniture, tapestries, silver, pottery, and textiles, have found it 





VW ame to the Swedish exhibition, impressed by the beauty of \% 


difficult to believe that these objects were not designed for sale to 
wealthy folk. Mr. Breck states in his notes on the exhibition: “Sweden 
is not a rich country. There is, accordingly, little demand for articles of 
luxury. With a few exceptions, such, for instance, as some of the glass 
work of Orrefors, contemporary Swedish decorative art is far from ex- 
pensive or luxurious in character. It reflects, on the contrary, the tastes 
and needs of the comfortable middle class for which it is made. Naturally, 
this condition imposes limitations, but they are offset by the great ad- 
vantage to those who are creating a modern style of having a basis of 
firm, popular support upon which to build. These Swedish productions 
give an impression of permanency—of ‘belonging’—which is often miss- 
ing in the applied arts of other countries.” 


Mr. Breck directs attention to the influence of “the international 
movement for the regeneration of the decorative arts” in its relation to 
contemporary Swedish art. “This movement,” he writes, “is a reaction 
from the slavish dependence on past styles to which the eclecticism of 
the nineteenth century, with its vogue for antiques and reproductions, 
subjected the applied arts. Our age is too rich in new meanings and 
new endeavors to be imprisoned in the forms of other days. The achieve- 
ment of pure beauty—the constant factor in the aesthetic experience— 
must be enriched with intellectual associations significant of our own 
time if modern art is to yield a full measure of enjoyment.” 








Weaving, Unicorn, Designed by Marta 
Maas-Fjetterstrom. 
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That Cesar Honfleur 


By Barry Benefield 


T was a Monday, so I started out in my role as re- 
] porter of the Crebillon Courier. The other work- 
ing days of the week were for type-setting, proof 
reading, helping run the press, distributing type, bill 
collecting, and so on and on, but Monday was sacred to 
the gathering of news. And along toward the end of 
the lean day I climbed the dark, gritty stairs leading to 
the offices above Malebar’s Wholesale Grocery Store. 
The secretary of the Commercial Club was out playing 
pool; Dr. Petitpas would not return, a note on his door 
said, until the next day; and I made a mental note to 
phone him early in the morning to find out whose baby 
had been born. I turned to the office of Cesar Honfleur, 
Crebillon’s “most prominent realtor,” as the Courier 
always said, he being the only one in that little Louisi- 
ana town. 

Once a month Mr. Honfleur was good for a story 
of some sort—of various eager manufacturers who were 
negotiating for sites in Crebillon and would bring in 
huge sums of money for distribution “among our 
people,” only they never came; of large colonies of fine 
agricultural people from France, Spain, or Holland who 
were about to sail for Crebillon, via New Orleans, but 
whose ships never actually arrived; of someone in the 
town who had bought a lot and would immediately 
“erect a handsome and palatial residence,” which some- 
times really eventuated as a small six-room e¢ottage. 
But Mr. Honfleur was a man of 


tom of which gray ashes dribbled down upon the tin- 
covered baseboard. 

“My young friend, how filled with joy I am to see 
you! Please be seated. It is the end of February, is 
it not? Yes, but the air is a little rough for this garden 
spot of the Sunny South. It is unprecedented. Never 
was such a year as this. Therefore this fragment of a 
fire you see.” 

Mr. Honfleur waved at the stove and sat down in 
another straight-backed chair, tilting himself back by 
his feet on the apron of the stove. He looked at me 
out of the corner of his eye. I waited for him to tell me 
news; he only watched me suspiciously. 

“Well, Mr. Honfleur, what poor sucker have you 
been selling acres of sand to now? When does he arrive 
to see what he has bought under the spell of your gilded 
literature?” 

“The Schirmers! How can you know of them? Tell 
me. My conscience stabs me here.” Mr. Honfleur 
thumped his right fist on his chest above his heart, and 
I saw a small cloud of dust puff out from his black 
coat. “The Schirmers, they are the reason why I sit 
by the fire here like an old woman. Bah! I am getting 
old. Damn de damn, I am getting weak.” 

Mr. Honfleur began pacing up and down across the 
short room by the window. His feet turned in slightly 
and he always gave me the impression of clawing at the 

ground with his toes as he walked. 





plumes, a dramatist of life, and I 
was glad that I saw through his 


Now he seemed to claw with a des- 
perate passion. Mr. Honfleur was 





ground-glass door a figure sitting 
before his stove. 

He was leaning forward, his 
head in his hands, when I opened 
the door, but he leaped to his feet 
and threw himself at me. His great 
black eyes blazed and his terrific 
black eyebrows worked up and 
down ferociously. Seizing my left 
hand in his and putting his right 
arm around my shoulder, he sup- 
ported me tenderly to a chair by 
the little old-fashioned box stove. 
A crack in the side of it showed as 
a crooked red streak, at the bot- 





“Courage; a better—”’ 


began Max and stopped appalled, for 
Rosalie’s little slipper had hurtled through 
the air and struck him on the chest. 
Rosalie to do that! Max realized suddenly 
how much harder the dreary years in 
dingy tenements waiting for money for 
the farm had been to Rosalie than to 
him. Then followed the experimental 
crops raised on the tenement roof, and 
finally, guided by “that Cesar Honfleur,” 
the dreadful mistake of the purchase of 
the Garstin farm. 

This simple and moving story is re- 
printed here through the courteous per- 

mission of the author. 








American-born, and so was his fa- 
ther, and he would often say that 
no one could suspect him of French 
blood, so entirely American was 
his manner and his tongue; but his 
grandfather had come from south- 
ern France and southern France 
was in Mr. Honfleur’s little fat 
white hands, which he raised above 
his head and waved frantically as 
he paced more and more rapidly 
up and down the room. 

“Who are the Schirmers, Mr. 
Honfleur? I never heard of them.” 

“Ha! Ask me not how I know 








it all, but I do. What would you? Have I thought 
of anything else day and night for a week? Have I 
not put this small thing with that small thing—a word, 
a look, an accent—until it is all as clear to me as the 
morning sunlight? Attend, then! I, Cesar Honfleur, 
am a villain! I, Cesar Honfleur, am a beast! 


“Consider this New York, then my young friend. I 
speak of the city. One thousand, two thousand Crebil- 
lons all pushed together in one place. Sprawling all 
across two rivers and out into that green Atlantic 
Ocean. Jammed together so tight that their houses are 
pushed deep down under the ground and high up in the 
air. Enormous, monstrous, magnificent. I have seen 
it; in the picture supplements of the newspaper, it is 
true, in the cinemas also, but I have comprehended that 
New York City, yes. Squeezed together are not only 
the houses but also the people in those houses. Ah, 
God, I refuse to think of it. It sickens me, I cannot 
breathe.” Mr. Honfleur bent down and opened his 
tightly closed window a trifle at the bottom. 


“Here with us when our great sawmill blows the 
whistle at five-thirty in the morning the dark homes on 
the edge of town and some of the residences in town 
pour out a stream of people flowing toward that Bar- 
thou’s Bayou. So in New York City, my young friend, 
though no whistles may blow in the morning, the pop- 
ulation of two thousand Crebillons rush up from their 
dens under the ground and slide down from their roosts 
in the air and go madly to work. There is not space 
enough for all to go at once, even with their cellar trains 
beneath the streets. Will some stand back and wait for 
others to go first? Ha-ha—I laugh, though my heart 
breaks. Himself first always, that is man. He will 
fight otherwise, or cheat. His neighbor he loves not, 
unless she is pretty. 

“But where was I? Ah, yes, in that New York City. 
I request that you consider this Max Schirmer and also 
this same Rosalie Schirmer. They live in a house with 
four other families. That is thirty years ago. In the 
mornings he goes around the corner and saws those 
small teeth in combs, all day he saws them. Then he 
comes home. Then he and his Rosalie plan how they 
will save money and buy a farm. It is a dream. They 
both come from farms in Germany. The Germans are 
sentimental, not calm and cool and clear like the French. 
Ah, no! 

“Me, I have always thought of Germans as fat. It 
is an injustice. Ah, God, the injustice that men think! 
But when they get old, like me, they know better some- 
times. Then it is too late. I adore to think of the 
young Max Schirmer at twenty-one. I see him there 
in New York, tall and thin. But his cheeks are pink, as 
now his whole face is as if covered with a great brick- 
red blush up to his brindled gray hair. Then, too, as 
now, he is very tender and very serious, except when 
he talks gayly to his Rosalie. 

“Ah, and his Rosalie at eighteen, so tiny, with white 
hands that flutter like butterflies and eyes that are blue 
daisies. ‘Max, when do you think we shall ever save 
enough money to buy that small farm?’ I hear her ask 
it over and over again, her voice as wistful as a little 
bell coming through the woods on a Sabbath morning. 
‘Patience, my Rosalie; we shall work and save; a better 
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time comes.’ 

“And so, my young friend, ten years go by, and the 
Schirmers live in a house with twenty other families. 
Young Max Schirmer—not so young now—rides an 
hour to arrive at the place where he saws the teeth in 
an infinitude of combs through a multitude of days of 
a similitude with the combs all alike, yes. Terribly 
alike, the days and the combs. 


“But the money in the savings bank grows. ‘How 
long now, Max, until we buy our farm? I breathe with 
difficulty here in the city. And the days are all the 
same.’ ‘Courage, my Rosalie; a better time comes.’ 
Comes, yes, but slowly, so slowly that it is of a cruelty 
exquisite. 

“There is one little girl born to the Schirmers, and 
dies ; there is sickness, and doctor bills. But this Max, 
I see him in my mind’s eye stand fast, beginning to bend 
at the shoulders, yes, but as strong as an oak that the 
wind will beat about but cannot break. ‘Ah, yes, my 
great Max, you can bear anything, but I, your Rosalie, 
am not so brave.’ 


“Ten more years creep on, like snails that go not 
swiftly except down the throat, and the Schirmers live 
in a house with forty other families, and this Max rides 
two hours in a cellar train under the ground to arrive 
at the place where he saws the small teeth in the count- 
less combs. With God’s help, I shall never use another 
comb. Schirmer, getting old, must fight to so much as 
enter the train twice a day and exit from the same. 

“My young friend of the press, do you think poorly 
of Max Schirmer for working thirty years sawing teeth 
in combs? Think not so. If he loved combs he could 
make the progress in them—advance, rise, employ other 
people to saw more combs. But combs Max Schirmer 
loves not, absolutely not, no. He cannot dream of 
combs. He dreams of a farm—of days and nights that 
have no noises, only sounds that are but jewels in the 
air; of his partners, the earth and the sun, the wind 
and the rain, who shall toil with him and then say when 
the harvest comes, “There, brother, it is all yours; our 
pleasure is in working with you.’ 

“Therefore, forward! So says Max Schirmer there 
in New York. The road is long and the pace is slow, 
but the course is ever forward toward the far, yes. 
The sun himself requires all the day to cross our little 
sky. 

“But time is ever a more ferocious enemy of women, 
and this little Rosalie, with the shiny yellow hair that 
pales into gray, is made with the paltry slowness of the 
dream. She will not now ask Max the question, 
‘When?’ But always when he sees her looking sad and 
hears her sigh, he says, ‘Courage; a better time comes.’ 
And then one night while that sweet little middle-aged 
woman is removing the left slipper from her foot he 
begins, ‘Courage; a better—’ He gets not one word 
further. That tiny slipper of that Rosalie has rushed 
through the air to tap him on the chest and fall back 
ashamed to the floor. 

“Tears for Rosalie. Remorse for Rosalie. ‘Ach, 
Max, my great, kind, brave Max, I did not mean it— 
do you not know that I did not, could not, mean it? I 
do not know why I did it. Maybe I am losing my mind. 
Are you angry with me?’ (Concluded on Page 29) 
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“Not Men, But a Man” 


By John T. Frederick 


HERE are no “types” of people, only individuals. 
Beneath the shell of resemblance to others which 
causes us to classify a man and tag him with a 
general term, there is always a real human being, unlike 
any other. This is the essence of Barry Benefield’s 
story of “That Cesar Honfleur.” The central figure 
appears in the story first as a 
grasping business man, appar- 
ently like hundreds of others. 
It is the triumph of this story 
that through its pages Cesar 
Honfleur the man, the _indi- 
vidual, gradually emerges from 
the type and becomes himself, 
unique, and unmistakable for 
any other. 

Character stories which 
achieve this differentiation of 
the individual from the type are 
among the best and most inter- 
esting products of the story 
writer’s art. O. Henry wrote a 
number of these stories, though 
he seldom depended upon such 
a richness of detail as is illus- 
trated in the Benefield story. 
“The Duplicity of Hargreaves” 
is a story in which a Southern 
gentleman who “runs true to 
type” is contrasted with a 
vaudeville actor who reveals 
very genuine individuality. One 
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paragraphs of the story. He shows us that he under- 
stands the methods by which the unwary buyer is 
trapped by the unscrupulous advertiser. Meanwhile, 
as the story advances, he is rapidly building up his 
highly individual characterization of Cesar Honfleur. 
It is worth while to study the methods by which 
Benefield achieves this  indi- 
vidualizing of his—at first— 
type character of the dishonest 
real estate dealer. First of all 
comes personal description. We 
see Honfleur’s “great black 
eyes” and the “terrific black 
eyebrows” that work up and 
down “ferociously.” Later on 
come “the little fat hands.” 
Place description plays its part. 
The details about the little 
stove, and other things about 
the office, help us to know the 
man. Coupled with these de- 
scriptive elements are equally 
vivid glimpses of action; “he 
threw himself at me”; he gave 
the impression of “clawing at 
the ground with his toes as he 
walked” ; he “thumped his right 
fist on his chest above his heart, 
and I saw a small cloud of dust 
puff out from his black coat.” 
Very interesting character- 
ization of Cesar Honfleur is to 


: : The author of numerous short stories and of a novel, . - as 
of the ~~ ages of 0. “The Chicken Wagon Family.” Mr. Benefield is a be found in his ee of 
Henry’s tales, “An Unfinished graduate of the University of Texas. He has served as New York. His poetic tempera- 


Story,” presents the familiar 
figure of the shop girl in an un- 
familiar and individualizing de- 


a reporter on the Dallas ““News” and the New York ment becomes apparent in his 
“Times.” The editor of “The Bookman” wrote of his 
novel: ‘““One must go back to Dickens to find humor 
and pathos so combined.” 


visions of the “cellar railway” 
His recently published and of the people who come 


cision. Two of the finest of the volume of short stories, “Short Turns,” has attracted crowding from their dens and 


longer stories of Conrad, 
“Typhoon” and “The End of the Tether,” present to 
us the figures of sea captains, at first apparently un- 
differentiated from their class, but soon revealed as 
profoundly individual. 

Barry Benefield uses the scenes which were familiar 
to him in his childhood and youth in his setting for the 
story of Cesar Honfleur. Benefield was born in the 
northeast corner of Texas near the Louisiana line, and 
his complete comprehension of the spirit and atmos- 
phere of a small town in that region is clearly revealed 
in the opening paragraphs of this story. “The dark, 
gritty stairs leading to the offices above Malebar’s 
Wholesale Grocery Store”—how much of the whole 
town’s appearance and history is suggested in that ex- 
pression and in the references to leading citizens which 
follow! 

Mr. Benefield’s experience as newspaper man and 
advertising man—his chief occupations apart from the 
writing of fiction—is clearly evidenced in the succeeding 


universal praise from the critics. 


tumbling from their roosts to 
go to the day’s work. There is excellent preparation, 
in these glimpses of his nature, for the development of 
the character later on. 

It is in the working out of the main plot, however, 
that the author really achieves his separation of Cesar 
Honfleur from the sordid group to which he superficially 
belongs, and his establishment of the little Louisianian 
as a genuine and memorable individual. Honfleur’s nar- 
rative of his treatment of the Schirmers is told with a 
nice sense of the dramatic which is altogether in keep- 
ing with his character as it is otherwise revealed, and 
hence the very technical elements of the story—of sus- 
pense and climax—are made to serve as a part of the 
characterization. 

The Schirmers are not nearly so real to us as Cesar 
Honfleur. This is because the author is not interested 
in establishing the Schirmers as individuals, but only 
in making us understand clearly what it is that Hon- 
fleur thinks and feels about (Continued on Page 27) 
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A Forgotten “Founding Father” 


F some curious descendant rummag- 

ing in great-grandmother’s old desk 
or horsehair bound trunk should chance 
upon a faded letter (perhaps roman- 
tically tied with blue ribbon) signed 
with the odd name, Button Gwinnett, 
and should remember—as of course he 
would !—that Gwinnett also signed the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence, then he might con- 
servatively call himself 
lucky and begin looking 
up routes to Europe or 
newest styles in limou- 
sines. But if it should 
chance to be not one let- 
ter but twenty that he 
happened upon—let him 
proceed carefully and not 
flood the market! 

For it is because of 
their rarity that  col- 
lectors are so eager for 
the autograph of taciturn, 
grim old Button Gwin- 
nett. Signatures of bet- 
ter penmen and more in- 
spired and inspiring 
statesmen are lost in the 
scramble that occurs 
when a Button Gwinnett 


By David Noel 


Dr. Hall, had gone to the Continental 
Congress as representative of a local 
parish and his fiery letters finally en- 
listed the sympathy of Gwinnett. In 
1776, an avowed revolutionist, Gwin- 
nett went north to sit with the Georgia 
delegation at Philadelphia. He listened 
with grim attention to the long debates 





that “certain condescension” that plain 
citizens are apt to resent—and his re- 
cent successes had not helped the 
malady. When the time came to choose 
the commander of the troops it was not 
the haughty, superior-seeming Gwin- 
nett, but cheerful, red-faced Lachlan 
MeIntosh who was named for the com- 
mand. Gwinnett was bit- 
terly disappointed, and 
even his election as Presi- 
dent of the Council and 
Commander-in-Chief did 
not soothe his wounded 
vanity. He set out to 
harass his rival. First 
he charged  Lachlan’s 
brother George (later ex- 
onerated) with commerce 
with the enemy; then he 
decreed that court-mar- 
tial cases should be heard 
by the Council instead of 
by military authorities as 
before; then he sent an 
expedition against East 
Florida, a hotbed of 
Tories, and placed it in 
command of one of Lach- 
lan’s subordinates. The 
small army got stuck in 


signature is announced THE DEATH OF BUTTON GWINNETT a swamp and was cut to 
~ ame. os — ante Drawn from an old print of the duel in which he was killed by General rere a an lnpetes 
at which the Gwinnett Rethies Dichaieah ° troops. Finally Lachlan 
autograph sold for made his way into the 


$28,500, a letter written and signed by 
Thomas Jefferson sold for $32.50. At 
present only four Gwinnett signatures 
are known to be in existence. One is 
of course the one affixed on the his- 
toric occasion and is not to be bought 
by the richest of collectors. Another 
is in the collection of “Signers” owned 
by the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the other two are in the hands of pri- 
vate collectors. 

Probably if Gwinnett’s day of fame 
had not been so brief, however uncom- 
municative he may have been, more sig- 
natures would have been preserved. As 
it was his rise to prominence was sud- 
den, and quickly cut short. 

He was born in England and coming 
to America about 1770, engaged in 
business in Charleston, South Carolina. 
Soon after he bought an estate on the 
island of St. Catherine, below Savan- 
nah, and retired thither to live the life 
of a gentleman planter. The oncoming 
of the Revolution probably seemed most 
inconvenient and disagreeable. For a 
long time Gwinnett avoided the ques- 
tion. But his friend and neighbor, one 


of June, 1776, and when the Declara- 
tion was placed on the rostrum, he was 
the first man from Georgia to sign. 
His legislative career was brief, for 
in late July he went home as the bearer 
of a letter from John Hancock embody- 
ing recommendations for the raising of 
Georgia regiments for the Continental 
Army. By this time the life of country 
gentlemen must have looked tame to 
him in contrast with the future his 
ambitions were outlining. He presented 
Hancock’s letter to the Council of 
Safety on August 30; he became a 
member of that body the next month 
and was also chosen as member of the 
Georgia Provincial Congress. He 
worked energetically to bring the new 
State Constitution into fina] form. Un- 
doubtedly he looked forward to com- 
manding the Georgia regiments. But 
adverse forces were at work. He had 


Button. Lint 


THE NOW COSTLY SIGNATURE 


Council chamber and called Gwinnett 
a scoundrel. In those days there was 
but one possible reply. Gwinnett made 
it on May 16, 1777, when he and Mc- 
Intosh (who did not believe in duelling) 
stood facing each other at four paces, 
pistols in hand and seconds standing 
by. Probably neither intended to injure 
his opponent seriously for both men 
fired low and each hit his antagonist in 
the thigh. Gwinnett lingered on in pain 
for twelve days and then died. 

When in later years the citizens of 
Georgia wished to gather the bones of 
the three Georgian signers under a 
suitable monument, they were unable to 
discover the place in which Button 
Gwinnett had been buried. So though 
his name appears on the memorial stone 
with the others, his remains still lie in 
some unknown and unregarded place. 
He left no descendants to carry on his 
name and the name is unknown in later 
American history. So perhaps it is not 
surprising that his autograph should be 
so eagerly sought for as one of the 
rarest and most valuable signatures in 
the world. 
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The Basis of Eugenics 


Problems of America Series: V. 


UGENICS is founded on the fact 

that human beings differ in their 
hereditary traits. This granted, the rest 
follows. But how much follows depends 
upon the extent of these hereditary dif- 
ferences and how important they are 
for human welfare. If people are so 
much alike that the points in which 
they differ do not matter particularly, 
we should not need to worry very much 
about eugenics. Some persons look 
upon the diversities of human heredity 
as of little real consequence. Hence 
they take little stock in eugenics, and 
may regard it as a dangerous encroach- 
ment on human liberty. 

The eugenist bases his doctrine en 
what we know of the transmission of 
human traits. While the existence of 
hereditary peculiarities has long been 
recognized in the human species, much 
has been learned in the past two de- 
cades since the great enlightening law 
of Mendel was resurrected and shown 
to apply to human beings as it does to 
the lower animals and plants. In all 
organisms variation is the basis of evo- 
lutionary change. I have in my office 
some fine large ears of corn which were 
produced by a California farmer 
through several vears of selective breed- 
ing. He started with an ordinary scrub 
variety and, by picking out the best 
ears for seed year after year, he finally 


>~ 





An unusually short and an unusually tall 

man, photographed beside extreme varieties 

of corn. Both men and corn owe such physi- 
cal differences largely to heredity. 


By Samuel Jackson Holmes, Ph.D. 


evolved a strain which produced an 
abundant and well-paying yield. He 
was able to do this because his original 
stock presented many hereditary varia- 
tions. Without such variability the se- 
lective breeder can do nothing. His 
plants and animals would go on propa- 
gating themselves indefinitely without 
any change. When variations are small 
and occur only at rare intervals im- 
provement must be slow. But where 
variations are both extensive and fre- 
quent, great changes may be made in a 
few generations. The brilliant work of 
Luther Burbank in giving us so many 
beautiful kinds of flowers and valuable 
fruits was effected in a relatively short 
period much less than the lifetime of 
one man. 

The manifold variety of our roses, 





The Future of the Race 


has engaged the deep concern of all 
earnest thinkers. Many proposals for 
its improvement have been made. But 
it remained for modern biologists to 
suggest that the human stock itself 
could be improved. Eugenics has of- 
ten been made ridiculous by its par- 
tisan friends as a universal panacea. Dr. 
Holmes is not one of these. As pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of 
California and author of “The Trend 
of the Race” and other fine works, he 
is distinguished as one of the most 
moderate and impartial experts in 
the scientific study of genetics. 











dahlias, snapdragons, sweet peas, and 
our numerous breeds of pigeons, 
chickens, sheep, cattle, horses, and 
dogs, are the product of selection from 
amid the variations which made their 
appearance in these different kinds of 
organisms. The crossing of varieties 
gives the breeder a diversity of progeny 
among which to take his pick, and hence 
it greatly facilitates his creation of new 
types. In this way, the good points of 
different strains may be combined and 
propagated, as has so often been done 
in the remarkable creations of Mr. Bur- 
bank. 

As to variability, the human species 
ranks among the very first. Think of 
the races and sub-races of our human 
kind ranging from the Bushmen of 
Africa to the tall blondes of Scan- 
dinavia. Think of our own melting-pot 
of the nations here in America, and of 
the equally diversified populations of 
Europe. Even in the islands of the 
Pacific, where formerly there existed as 





Sik FRANCIS GALTON 
Founder of the eugenics movement, was the 


original “infant prodigy.’ He read Greek 


at four. 


close an approximation to pure races as 
were anywhere to be found, there is 
now a wholesale commingling of dis- 
tinct peoples from various quarters of 
the globe. 

These manifold differences of races 
are hereditary. They persist under 
marked changes of climate and other 
outward conditions. They are shuffled 
together and sorted out in combinations 
as endlessly diversified as those re- 
vealed by a kaleidoscope. They present 
abundant opportunity for effecting 
changes in the qualities of human 
beings in the course of a relatively few 
generations. 


Now these traits in which human 
beings differ so extensively are some- 
times trivial, but they are often of ex- 
treme importance. We know that they 
include many kinds of hereditary de- 
fects. Some families have hereditary 
deficiencies of teeth; some have blood 
which does not coagulate—the so-called 
bleeders; some are color-blind; some 
transmit a peculiar condition known as 
lobster claw in which the fingers are 
fused so that the hands look more like 
hooks than normal hands; some, the 
albinos, are devoid of all pigment and 
have white hair and weak eyes; there 
are families with weak, brittle bones 
which are continually breaking under 
the least provocation, and this trait goes 
along with a peculiar color of the eyes. 
Some families are long-lived, the mem- 








bers commonly living into the nineties; 
the members of other families even 
under the best of conditions tend to suc- 
cumb, at the latest, somewhere around 
fifty years of age. A mere catalogue of 
known hereditary traits would fill a 
fair-sized book. 

Then there are the so-called traits of 
the mind. It has long been known that 
insanity runs in families. A well-mark- 
ed case of the kind is furnished by 
Huntington’s chorea. This is a dom- 
inant character transmitted without 
skipping from one generation to the 
next. As the malady usually comes on 
after the thirtieth year of age, persons 
afflicted with it often marry and have 
children before their misfurtune over- 
takes them. The beginning of this fatal 
disorder is first revealed by irregular 
movements of the hands and involun- 
tary twitches of the muscles of the 
face. Then the gait becomes unsteady ; 
speech is slow and difficult. As the 
malady progresses the mind breaks 
down and the unfortunate patient be- 
comes hopelessly demented and finally 
dies from his disorder. 

The mode of transmission of other 
forms of insanity is not so clearly de- 
fined. In many cases the malady skips 
one or more generations. There are all 
grades of mental disorder from those 
which make people nervous, a little 
queer or cranky, to the most violent 
manias. Often what is transmitted is a 
nervous instability which may develop 
into insanity through unfavorable con- 
ditions such as severe shock, alcoholism, 
or disease. ‘There are large numbers 
of partially unbalanced people who 
commonly pass as normal, but who 
possess an ynsound heredity which may 
or may not lead to a pronounced ner- 
vous disorder. Such persons are spoken 
of as neuropathic, and when two such 
persons mate, their hereditary defects 
are apt to accumulate and cause grave 
trouble in their offspring. In the case 





THE HAPSBURG JAW 
A famous example of an inherited attribute. 
The profiles are those of Charles II (1661) 
and his descendant, Alfonso XIII of Spain. 
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Chart showing descent of Huntington's 
chorea, an inherited nervous disease, in one 
family. Squares represent males, circles fe- 
males, and black figures those suffering from 


disease. The children in the lowest row are 
mostly too young to have developed it. 
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Pedigree of a family containing marked artis- 

tic (black upper section), literary (black 

right section), and musical (black left sec- 

tion) ability. Some have two of these 
abilities. 


Number of children per capita per married graduates 





‘Ten-year period averages 
Birth-rate of Harvard and Yale graduates 


over several decades. The rate is still declin- 
ing gradually, but for the later classes, the 
families are not yet complete. 


of feeble-mindedness, the role of here- 
dity is more clearly defined than in in- 
sanity. Defective intelligence is usually 
manifested early in life, while insanity 
seldom appears before adolescence. 
Some forms of feeble-mindedness may 
result from injury or disease, but the 
best authorities on the subject agree in 
attributing the largest role to heredity. 
The pedigrees of several feeble-minded 
families have been worked out in detail, 
and it has been shown that, with rare 
and questionable exceptions, when both 
parents are feeble-minded, all the chil- 
dren are feeble-minded also. 

The investigations of the past twency 
years have given us a revelation of the 
extensive social damage wrought by de- 
fective heredity. Feeble-minded stocks 
are everywhere prone to vice, pauper- 
ism, and crime. A mentally defective 
person may not be inherently vicious, 
but he is apt to be normally weak, 








THE SCHOLASTIC 


easily influenced, and readily led into 
temptation. Such people are generally 
unqualified for well-paid employments, 
and suffer from economic handicaps 
which often create an_ irresistible 
temptation to criminality. Bad heredity 
always tends to bring its victims into 
a bad enviroment, and the combined 
influence of both evils is to produce an 
appalling amount of human wreckage. 
Fortunately, good qualities tend to be 
inherited as well as bad ones. If we 
have our Jukes and Kallikaks and 
Ishmaelites, we have also our finely 
endowed families such as the Gregories, 
Herschels, Darwins, Lowells, and Lees. 
In his celebrated work on Hereditary 
Genius, the talented leader of the 
eugenics movement, Francis Galton, 
amassed a very convincing amount of 
evidence proving that superior mental 
ability runs in families. Contrary to 
a popular notion, the sons of great men 
are frequently great themselves; they 
are many times as apt to achieve great- 
ness as are sons of the rank and file of 
parents. It is true that they have 
better advantages for education, but as 
every teacher of youth is only too well 
aware, education cannot lead to distin- 
guished achievement unless it goes 
along with exceptional ability and ap- 
plication. Good heredity tends to make 
good environment, «.d, although much 
heredity of a very superior quality may 
go unrecognized in the great mass of 
the commun people, it tends in the 
course of generations to attain a favor- 
able statu. and reveal its worth. 
There is no gift which can compare 
with a good sound inheritance of mind 
and body. For reasons best known to 
herself, nature has distributea her 
hereditary gifts with a very unequal 
hand. Nothing can be of greater im- 
portance to a nation than the heredi- 
tary qualities of its inhabitants. If 
the population is recruited from people 
whose inheritance is of poor quality, 
like that of the feeble-minded and de- 
generate strains we have described, ra- 
cial decadence is inevitable. If future 


generations' are born from the best 

types of parents, the quality of our 

people is bound to become better and 
(Concluded on Page 26) 
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A FEEBLE-MINDED COLONY 
At the Vineland (N. J.) Training School. 
Many mentally defective persons are capable 
of faithful simple labor. 
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Heinrich Pestalozzi 


By Marie Widmer 


(44 ATHER PESTALOZZI!” As 
such was he known to the poor, 
both young and old in his days, and an 
inscription on his tombstone at Birr 
near Brugg, in the canton of Argovie, 
Switzerland, commemorates his great 
love for humanity in the following 
words: 
Heinrich Pestalozzi 
Born in Zurich on Jan. 12, 1746. 
Died in Brugg on Feb. 17, 1827. 
Saviour of the poor in the Neuhof. 
Preacher of the people in “Leonard und 
Gertrude.” 

Father of the orphans at Stans. 
Founder of the new Public School at Burgdorf 
and Munchenbuchsee. 

Educator of mankind at Yverdon. 

Man, Christian, Citizen. ; 
Everything for others, nothing for himself. 
Blessed be his name! 


When Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 

was but five years old, his father, a sur- 
geon, died, leaving the family in very 
humble circumstances. However, the 
mother, an unusually devoted and in- 
telligent woman, managed to bring up 
her family with the aid of a faithful 
servant “Babeli.” Young Heinrich did 
not distinguish himself at school. His 
teachers admitted that he excelled in 
grasping principles, but deplored a 
lack of accuracy and thoroughness in 
details. At the age of 14, Pestalozzi 
entered the higher schools of his native 
city and Johann Jakob Bodmer, the 
translator of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost,” 
was probably the most influential among 
his teachers. Bodmer, as instructor of 
history and politics, succeeded in ani- 
mating the youth of Zurich with lofty 
republican ideals. Johann Jakob Breit- 
inger, professor of the’ ; 
Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages, was another 
teacher whose convictions 
influenced him. In later 
life, Pestalozzi said: “I, 
like all the students of 
Bodmer and Breitinger, 
sought the sources of 
those evils which crushed 
the people of our father- 
land.” 

Emile, the educational 
novel by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, made its ap- 
pearance in 1762 and the 
new ideas expressed 
therein were enthusiastic- 
ally shared by Pestalozzi. 
However, young Hein- 
rich’s sympathies soon 
brought him into conflict 
with the authorities. He 





THE MONUMENT TO PESTALOZZI 
IN ZURICH 


, The hundredth anniversary of the death of 


Pestalozzi, which is being observed this week, 
it attracting educators from America and 
many lands to Zurich, his birthplace, where 
elaborate preparations have been made for a 
memorial program. There will be commem- 
orative services in St. Peter's church, a spe- 
cial academic program at the University, and 
in the Tonhalle, Zurich’s handsome Concert 
Hall, the Teacher's Choral Society and the 
Zurich Orchestra will join forces in a Pesta- 
lozzi concert. 





THE “GROSSMUENSTER” (CATHEDRAL) AND THE ALPS AT ZURICH 
Pestalozzi was born in a tall old house just back of the buildings on the 


quay at the left. 


was considered a dangerous revolution- 
ist and his prospects for a career faded. 
He failed in his examinations for the 
ministry. He then tried law, but gave 
this up too. 


Presently Pestalozzi became interest- 
ed in agriculture and in 1768 he ven- 
tured out as a farmer himself. With 
the help of some friends he purchased 
land in Argovie, and there he built a 
dwelling house and a barn which he 
christened ‘“‘Neuhof.” In the fall of 
1769 he married a friend of his child- 
hood days, Anna Schulthess, a high- 
minded girl whose wealthy parents had 
warned her against this union. In the 
subsequent struggles of her husband 
Anna assumed her full share and for 
forty-six years she was his faithful and 
never tiring partner. An only son, 
Jacob, was born to them, and in a diary 
known as “Father’s Journal,” Pesta- 
lozzi noted whatever seemed of impor- 
tance to him in the development of the 


child. 


Pestalozzi’s agricultural enterprise at 
Neuhof ended in financial disaster. But 
instead of becoming downhearted by his 
failure, he opened his home as a refuge 
to poor children. Hoards of hungry, 
begging children walked the highways 
at that time, and Pestalozzi and his gen- 
erous-hearted wife gathered these waifs 
around them. They were taught how 
to work in the garden and in the fields 
and were instructed in weaving and 
spinning. While many of these chil- 
dren loved Pestalozzi as a father, 
others, after receiving nourishment, 
clothes and instruction, proved ungrate- 

: ful and ran away. Never- 
theless, three years after 
the establishment of the 
Neuhof school, the settle- 
ment numbered 37 pupils 
and 12 employees. But 
expenses for this big 
household grew in no pro- 
portion with the slender 
income derived from farm 
products and weaving, 
and after a valiant strug- 
gle of five years, Pesta- 
lozzi had to close the 
school. His wife, whose 
fortune had already been 
mortgaged, was sick, and 
his friends had lost con- 
fidence in him. He was 
alone in his misery, on 
the verge of utter de- 
spair. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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The Constitution of the United States 


II. The Legislative Department 


EFORE the American Constitution 

was penned, the French philoso- 
pher Montesquieu had declared that 
“concentration of power is fatal to lib- 
erty.” The founders of our own na- 
tion accepted this as absolute truth, and 
in order to carry out all possible pro- 
visions for liberty and personal free- 
dom, the Constitution wisely provides 
for three separate and very distinct de- 
partments of government: the law- 
making, or legislative, the law-judging, 
or judicial, and the law-executing, or 
executive. It is only through the con- 
stant vigilance of the American people 
and their officials that these three de- 
partments can be prevented from fol- 
lowing a certain tendency to overlap or 
unite. So long as they are kept fairly 
separate, the citizens of the United 
States are safe in their personal rights. 
Not content with this division, the 
authors of the Constitution took pains 
to subdivide the activities and duties 
of each of these three divisions so as to 
create a system of checks and balances. 
Not only can each of them thwart the 
power of the other two, but even within 
the divisions there may exist thwarting 
influences or agencies. Thus, the two 
Houses of Legislature are amply able 
to place obstacles in the way of each 
other, and have done so so often that 
there have been frequent public outcries 


By Carl Holliday, Ph D. 


against the cumbrous, slow procedure 
caused by such checks and balances. 

Let us examine first, then, the Legis- 
lative Department of the nation as set 
forth in the Constitution. Following 
the ancient British precedent, our na- 
tional legislature consists of two houses 
or assemblies, each serving as a check 
upon any possibility of hasty or ill con- 
sidered law-making. Our nation is the 
only one in which two such legislative 
bodies are equal or co-ordinate in 
power; for in most other countries the 
so-called Lower House, or House of 
Commons is practically supreme. 

Beginning with the Lower House of 
Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives, we find the Constitution provid- 
ing that a member of that body shall 
be at least twenty-five years of age, a 
citizen of this nation for at least seven 
years previous to his election to the 
House, and an inhabitant of the State 
choosing him as Representative. Every 
State shall have at least one Repre- 
sentative and as many more as Congress 
shall determine by law as based upon 
each ten year census. 

The Constitution limits the United 
States Senate to two members from 
each State, each Senator being elected 
for six years. A Senator must be at 
least thirty years old, nine years a citi- 
zen of this nation, and a resident of the 


State choosing him. Unlike the Lower 
House, which chooses its own presiding 
officer, the Senate has for its chairman 
the Vice-President of the United States 
—a phase of the Constitution that un- 
doubtedly will be amended some day 
in order that this official may relieve 
the President of certain duties. 

The makers of the Constitution evi- 
dently had it in mind that Representa- 
tives should represent more explicitly 
the people or nation as a whole, while 
the Senators should be, rather, the rep- 
resentatives of the States. The fact 
that there is equal representation of 
the States in this Upper Houses indi- 
cates that the Senate symbolizes the 
Federal idea of the States and their 
equality. 

It cannot be too frequently empha- 
sized that this nation is a representa- 
tive republic and not an absolute de- 
mocracy. The early Fathers of the 
Government had a profound distrust of 
too much “democracy.” Just as they 
believed that the oil of sanctity had not 
been poured in divine blessing upon the 
aristocracy of Europe, so they likewise 
believed that this same oil had not sud- 
denly been shifted to the heads of the 
multitude. John Randolph vehemently 


protested against “the tribulation and 
follies of democracy”; Gerry, staunch 
fighter for the young republic, declared, 





THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AT THE OPENING SESSION OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
The Chaplain of the House, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, is seen offering prayer. 
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“or 


excesses of democracy” ; Madison main- 
tained that “a pure democracy... can 
admit of no cure for the mischiefs of 
faction. Such democracies have ever 
been spectacles of turbulence and con- 
tention ... and have generally been as 
short in their lives as they have been 
violent in their deaths.” 

This suspicion on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution is revealed 
in the difference in the formation and 
the functions of the two Houses. While 
Representatives have long been elected 
by direct vote in Congressional Dis- 
tricts of nearly equal population, it was 
not until 1913 that Senators were 
elected by such direct vote of the 
people. The founders of this nation 
had thought it best to have such Upper 
House members elected by the legis- 
latures of the States, and had so devised 
the matter in the Constitution. 


Moreover, although the great ma- 
jority of bills or prospective laws orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives, 
the trial of national officials, impeached 
or accused by the Lower House, must 
be conducted by the Senate, while this 
body also holds the right of confirming 
or rejecting the nominations by the 
President of all Ambassadors, Minis- 
ters, Consuls, heads of Departments 
composing the President’s Cabinet, and 
other Federal officials, and the further 
right to confirm or reject treaties ar- 
ranged for with other nations by the 
President. Thus the authors of the 
Constitution withheld from the more 
democratic body certain highly impor- 
tant functions. 

Our Constitution is broad and elastic 
as to the duties of Congress. The two 
Houses shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and may exercise not only 
powers expressly granted in the great 
document, but also numerous implied 
powers. The activities expressly named 
by the Constitution as belonging to 
Congress cover a truly enormous field: 

To lay and collect duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare of the 
United States. 

To borrow 
United States. 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with 
Indians. 

To establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion and uniform laws on bankruptcy. 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures. 

To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting national securities and coin. 

To establish post offices and post roads. 

To promote the progress of science and use- 
ful arts by granting copyrights and patents. 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the seas and offences against 
the law of nations. 


money on the credit of the 


The evils we experience flow from the Five Constitutional Powers 





“To regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several states, and with the 
Indian tribes.” 





“To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing, for limited times, to 
authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries.” 





“To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding 
ten miles square) as may become the 
seat of government of the United States.” 
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“To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of 
weights and measures.” 
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To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water. 

To raise and support armies. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the national laws, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. 

To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia and for governing 
such parts of them as may be employed in 
the service of the nation. 

To exercise exclusive legislative authority 
over the District of Columbia and over all 
other places used for forts, magazines, dock- 
yards, and other public buildings used by the 
National Government. 

To make all laws for putting into effect 
the above powers. 

To dispose of and make all rules respecting 
the territory and other property of the United 
States. 

To admit new States into the Union. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Lower House has grown too large and 
unwieldy. Because of the huge increase 
in the population the number of Con- 
gressmen has multiplied beyond all use- 
ful purposes. Then, too, each territory 
or colonial possession may send a dele- 
gate to this body, who, although he may 
not vote, may demand the right to 
speak. The obvious impossibility of 
transacting business efficiently in so 
large a group has led inevitably to the 
“committee system” of legislation, 
whereby practically all matters arising 
are referred by the Speaker of the 
House to some one of the numerous 
committees, which is supposed to report 
back to the House a decision as to the 
proper fate of the proposal. 


This committee system has, of course, 
granted the Speaker of the House an 
amount of power undreamed of by the 
founders of the Constitution. For he 
it is who appoints all committees of his 
House, and he it is who may refer all 
bills and proposals to whatsoever com- 
mittee he sees fit. Thus the future of 
any proposed law originating in the 
Lower House practically lies in his 
hands, while the political party which 
he happens to oppose may, and often 
does, receive rather poor treatment in 
committee membership and functions. 
Added to these arbitrary powers are 
two others of almost equal importance: 
(1) the power to recognize or not to 
recognize a member seeking the right 
to speak, and (2) the power to decide 
points of order—an authority that by 
a few words may totally wreck the con- 
certed efforts of a large proportion of 
the Representatives not agreeing with 
the Speaker’s views. These powers at 
one time were exercised so autocratic- 
ally, that the members virtually revolt- 
ed and passed rules limiting the powers 
of the Speaker in shaping legislation. 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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school contest on ‘World Heroes.” 


Heinrich Pestalozzi 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


Gradually hope revived in him and 
he began to write The Evening Hours 
of a Hermit and the book Leonard and 
Gertrude. The latter brought him 
almost instantaneous fame; it was read, 
quoted and admired in all circles, and 
the much ridiculed, impractical Pesta- 
lozzi became suddenly a celebrity. The 
Economical Society of Berne sent him 
fifty gold pieces and a gold medal with 
the inscription “to the best citizen,” 
and Queen Louise of Prussia, after 
reading the book, is said to have de- 
clared that she would like to go to Pes- 
talozzi personally and tell him: “In the 
name of humanity, I thank you.” 
Leonard and Gertrude shows what a 
good woman can accomplish. The hero- 
ine of the story, by her industry, com- 
mon sense, frugality and kindness, 
changed a family, and then a whole 
village. The essentials of Pestalozzi’s 
doctrines on education are laid down in 
this book and the home is pictured as 
the center of influence, from which a 
regeneration is brought about. 

In the year 1798 Switzerland was 
torn into the whirl of the revolution 
and Bonaparte proclaimed the Helve- 
tian Republic. The thirteen old states 
were dissolved and united with the sub- 


, TWELVE WORLD HEROES 


George Washington (1732-1799) 


By Victor Middleton, Grand Rapids (Mich.) High School 


be. Bei GNORING the possibility of a high posi- 

Ba tion in the British court, the security of 
es as economic success, and the comforts of a 
quiet home life, Washington chose the untrod path 


Admired even by his enemies, Washington was 
the outstanding figure of the Revolution. 
battlefield he fearlessly risked life and limb by rush- 
ing ahead and encouraging his troops. 
man with high moral standards. Though a stern 
disciplinarian, he was the hero of his soldiers because 
of his kindness. Big enough to perform the most menial task in the 
affairs of state, he had a quiet dignity. His was the guiding hand in 
the early history of the nation. When the Constitutional Convention 
was torn between state and federal supremacy, it was Washington who, 
by wise concessions, brought harmony out of discord. 
ington whose guiding hand shaped the foreign policy. 

Washington was a great American because he sacrificed all that he 
had for his high moral standards, and because he did more constructive 
work for the United States than any other man in the history of the 
He won its independence and guided it wisely through the 
perilous years of a new experiment in government, a federal union. 


One of twelve prize-winning essays written in the recent international high 
The essays are used by permission of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., which has published them in a beautiful illustrated calendar. 


On the 


He was a 





It was Wash- 


ject territories under one central gov- 
ernment, but the old democracies in the 
region of the lake of Lucerne did not 
yield. The heroic mountaineers from 
Schwyz and Unterwalden opposed the 
invading armies. Men and women were 
massacred by the infuriated French 
soldiers and hundreds of children be- 
came homeless. 


In these desperate conditions the 
Helvetic Government sent Pestalozzi to 
the rescue of the orphans. He went, 
and in his memoirs of his sojourn at 
Stans in Nidwalden he said: 

“T went, I would have gone to the hind- 
most cavern of the mountains to cume nearer 
my end, and now I really did come nearer it. 
But imagine my position—I alone, deprived 
of all the means of education; I alone, super- 
intendent, paymaster, handy man, and almost 
servant maid, in an unfinished house, sur- 
rounded by prejudice, disease, and problems 
of every kind. The number of children in- 
creased gradually to eighty, all of different 
ages, some full of pretensions, others wayside 
beggars, all, except a few wholly ignorant. 
What a task to form and develop all these 
children!” 

When a change in the political situ- 
ation made his sojourn in Nidwalden no 
longer necessary, he succeeded in secur- 
ing a position as teacher of the lower 
grades in the public school at Burgdorf. 
With the financial aid of a few, prom- 
inent citizens he later opened the castle 
of Burgdorf as an educational estab- 
lishment for the benefit of poor chil- 
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dren and young men intending to be- 
come teachers. “Observation” was the 
basis of Pestalozzi’s teaching. Clear 
ideas about the objects of the outside 
world were the thing he was striving 
for. “Books,” he declared, “are making 
men better beings—sense impression is 
absolutely the foundation of all knowl- 
edge.” In Burgdorf the most impor- 
tant modern principles of instruction 
were for the first time applied. 

In 1803, when Napoleon restored the 
cantonal system, the castle of Burgdorf 
became the residence of a government 
official and Pestalozzi had to move his 
school to Munchenbuchsee and later to 
Yverdon, where the local chateau was 
placed at his disposal. The school at 
Yverdon was opened in October, 1804, 
and here Pestalozzi spent the most suc- 
cessful years of his life. His educa- 
tional establishment became internation- 
ally known and received pupils and 
visitors from many lands, including the 
United States. Herbert and Froebel 
(Scholastic, Oct. 16, 1926) received 
there lasting impressions. 

With the death of his wife in 1815, 
Pestalozzi, now an old and tired man, 
returned to the Neuhof, where he spent 
his last years with the family of his 
grandson. Pestalozzi’s wish that the 
Neuhof should be converted into a Pes- 
talozzi Home for boys and girls, has 
since been realized. The Swiss govern- 
ment and the cantons gave substantial 
subventions for the endowment of the 
institution and the balance was cheer- 
fully contributed by the Swiss school 
children. 
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Work hard, play hard, shoot 
straight, and fight cleanly 
| —that’s the Kiski tradition. 

Kiski standards of scholar- 
| ship are high. It’s no school 
for failures! Good students, 
good sportsmen—Kiski Men! 
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The Poetry Corner 


Edited by Orton Lowe 


Readers of The Scholastic will recall the 
admirable discussion of the poetry of China 
by Alice R. Eaton in the issue for April 17, 
1926. Miss Eaton is equally interesting in 
her presentation of the poetry of the Rou- 


manian and Serbian people. The Roumanian . 


selections are reprinted through the courtesy 
of Harper and Brothers, and the use of the 
Serbian selections is generously granted by 
the Macmillan Company. 


* * * 


HE mountainous region now in- 

cluded in the Balkan States has 
been a storm center for warring na- 
tions from the earliest period of 
European history. Greeks and Romans, 
Goths and Huns, Tartars, Slavs and 
Turks have successively invaded the 
mountain fastnesses or followed the 
river Danube to attack the cities of the 
plains. So war-ridden have been these 
people that the world has rarely thought 
of them as creators of beauty, as home- 
lovers and happy in pursuit of the arts 
of peace. 

Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, who 
wrote under the name of Carmen 
Sylva, was much interested in giving to 
the world the poetry and legends of 
Roumanian peasants. About twenty- 
five years ago a volume of poems and 
folk songs collected from the peasants 
by Helene Vacaresco, was translated 
into English by Carmen Sylva and 
Alma Strettell. The collection is 
called The Bard of the Dimbovitza, 
and was published in this country by 
Harper and Brothers. Helene Vaca- 
resco was the daughter of a Roumanian 
family that had lived on one estate for 
many centuries. She spent years in 
collecting and transcribing the songs, 
joining the spinning parties of the peas- 
ant girls, going into the fields with the 
reapers, sitting by cradles and death- 
beds in the homes of the people, and 
thus learning their songs at first hand. 

There are love songs and war chants, 
gypsy songs and incantations. Some of 
the most beautiful songs the people 
sing at their work, the spinner’s songs 
and songs of the reapers and of the 
armorers. One of the loveliest is: 


The Song of Hay 


Yesterday’s flowers am I, 

And I have drunk my last sweet draught 
of dew. 

Young maidens came and sang me to my 
death ; 

The moon looks down and sees me in my 
shroud, 

The shroud of my last dew. 


Yesterday’s flowers, that are yet in me, 
Must needs make way for all tomorrow’s 
flowers, 





“CARMEN SYLVA” 


The maidens, too, that sang me to my death, 
Must even so make way for all the maids 
That are to come. 


And as my soul, so too their soul will be 
Laden with fragrance of the days gone by. 
The maidens that tomorrow come this way 
Will not remember that I once did bloom, 
For they will only see the new-born flowers. 
Yet will my perfume-laden soul bring back, 
As a sweet memory, to women’s hearts 

Their days of maidenhood. 
And then they will be sorry that they came 

To sing me to my death. 
And all the butterflies will mourn for me; 

I bear away with me 


The sunshine’s dear remembrance, and the low 


Soft murmurs of the spring. 
My breath is sweet as children’s prattle is; 
I drank in all the whole earth’s fruitfulness, 
To make of it the fragrance of my soul 
That shall outlive my death. 
Now to the morrow’s flowers will I say: 
“Dear children of my roots!” 
I charge you, love the sun as I have loved, 
And love the lovers, and the little birds, 
That when ye bloom anew, 
They never may remember I am dead, 
But always think they see the self-same 
flowers; 
Even as the sun that ever thinks he sees 
The self-same birds and lovers upon earth, 
Because he is immortal, and for this 
Never remembers Death.” 


Yesterday’s flowers am I, 

And I have drunk my last sweet draught of 
dew. 

Young maidens came and sang me to my 
death; 

The moon looks down and sees me in my 
shroud, 

The shroud of my last dew. 
Another poem of great beauty is called 


The Widow 


The sun is hidden far behind the willows; 
The willows shivered, for they hid the sun. 
If a knock sounded on my door at even, 
First I should think that it was him 
returning, 
But soon I should remember he was dead, 
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And know it was his dear soul home 
returning; 
Then should I bid it enter at the door 
And come close, close beside me. 
And his dear soul would ask me: 
“The children, and the maize-fields, and 
the cattle, 
How fare they all?” 
And I would answer his dear soul: “All 
well ;” 
That it might rest and fall asleep in peace. 
Yet would I not, that his dear soul should 
ask me: 
“How fare it with the sorrow of thy soul ?” 
For since unto the dead one may not lie, 
I must perforce give answer: “Tis not 
healed.” 
Then his dear soul 
Never again could fall asleep in peace. 
Moreover, his dear soul will surely ask 
For flowers of me, and I will give it flowers, 
Yet would I not, it asked me for a drink, 
For one can give the dead no drink save tears, 
And I were loath it should perceive that 
these 
Were tears of mine. 
Then his dear soul 
Were fain to see our children, and the 
house, 
To know if all were yet unchanged, and I 
Would show him house and children, for 
they all 
Are yet unchanged. 
Yet would I not, that his dear soul should 
ask me 
To show my face—quick-sighted are the 
dead, 
And he would see my face all drawn with 
sorrow. 
Ah no! for when upon the door at even 
His dear soul knocketh, 
I must be able thus to answer him: 
“All here goes well.” 
Then his dear soul would wend its way again 
Back to the grave, nor turn to look behind; 
And never more would his dear soul arise 
Ho knock upon my door at eventide. 
The sun is hidden far behind the willows; 
The willows shivered, for they hid the sun. 


Many of the poems begin and end 
with a refrain giving symbolically the 
theme of the complete song. 

Equally interesting are the Serbian 
folk songs collected and translated by 
J. W. Wiles, an English lecturer at the 
University of Belgrade. They are pub- 
lished in America by the Macmillan 
Company under the title Serbian Songs 
and Poems: Chords of the Yugo-Slav 
Harp. The first poems in this collec- 
tion are religious poems, some of which 
are reminiscent of earlier pagan wor- 
ship. One of these is called 


Prayer in the Field 
We pray unto the Heavenly Lord, 
Koledo, Koledo! 
Dew to send upon our fields, 
Koledo! 
To give grain to wheat and maize, 
Koledo, Koledo! 
To give fruits in all the glades, 
Koledo! 
To give colours to the flowers, 
Koledo, Koledo! 
To give health to sheep and cattle, 
Koledo! 
And pardon, joy and song to all. 
Koledo, Koledo! 
Ledo was the ancient Slav divinity 
who presided over the life of the fields, 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Acté, 
EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


A Native Opera 


6c HE KING’S HENCHMAN,” a 

new American opera, opens this 
week at the Metropolitan. It is 
the twelfth American work to be pro- 
duced there, few of which have lasted 
more than one season. The music was 
composed by Deems Taylor, a native 
American musician, and the libretto is 
the work of Edna St. Vincent Millay 
(Mrs. Eugen Jan Boissevain), who in 
1922 received the Pulitzer award for 
her poems, The Harp Weaver. Miss 
Millay has been ill and has therefore 
worked under difficulties, but friends 
who have seen the finished libretto pro- 
nounce it her most distinguished 
achievement. The plot, which is laid 
in the tenth century, centers about the 
daughter of the Thane of Devon who, 
following an old Halloween supersti- 
tion, steals forth on All Soul’s Eve at 
midnight bearing a torch in her hand 
whose light is to reveal to her her 
future husband. As she passes through 
the forest the light falls upon the king’s 
henchman who has been sent to ascer- 
tain whether the thane’s daughter is 
beautiful enough to be his queen. The 
girl believes that the henchman is her 
destined husband, but the royal will re- 
mains to be reckoned with. 

Other important operatic events are 
the opening in Vienna of “Intermezzo,” 
the latest opera by Richard Strauss, 
and the premiere in Chicago of 
“Judith,” a version of the biblical tale 
is by Arthur Honegger, ultra-modern 
Swiss composer. 

Through the movement to broadcast 
grand opera direct from the stage, as 
was done recently in Chicago in the 
production of I] Trovatore, and in New 
York with Faust, it is becoming in- 
creasingly possible for the general pub- 
lic to hear the best productions. 





A view of the Bechler Meadows, showing 
the luxuriant “bottom land” which would be 
covered if the dam project goes through. 


Looting the Yellowstone 

66 TQ EAUTY or beets—which will you 

have?” ask opponents of the pro- 
posed measure to re-survey the bound- 
aries of Yellowstone Park, cutting out 
the Bechler Meadows in the southwest 
corner so that they may be used for 
a dam site to store water for the use of 
the beet farmers of two Idaho counties. 
Opponents of the measure led by the 
Outlook, have vigorously denounced the 
greed of the special interests involved. 
They point out that Idaho has had more 
Federal money spent on_ irrigation 
projects than any other state. They 
deny the allegation that the Meadows 
are only marsh land anyway and insist 
that they are natural feeding grounds 
of the herds of elk and other animals 
of the park. They also urge that they 
furnish particularly attractive camp 
grounds for tourists who wish to camp 
away from the throng of visitors. But 
the main point urged is that to alter 
the purpose of the meadow would be to 
strike at the natural beauty of the park 
and bury its flower covered fields and 
occasional pine groves under forty feet 
of water that will, when drawn off, 
show a desolate area of mud flats. A 
bill has been introduced in Congress 
by Idaho representatives to separate 
twelve square miles of the Bechler re- 
gion for the dam. 

Conservationists are also opposed to 
the proposal that Congress spend $45,- 
000,000 in financing a water power de- 
velopment at the Great Falls of the 
Potomac. The Great Falls wilderness 
is said to be the finest bit of unspoiled 
nature left anywhere near so large a 
city, and a resolute effort will be made 
to have the project transferred to a less 
picturesque spot. 

Lovers of natural beauty are also 
active in attempting to salvage regions 
where the mischief has already been 
done. Instances of this are the efforts 
being made to preserve the remaining 
red spruce forests of the North At- 
lantic states and a related measure in 
California to conserve the remains of 
the ancient redwood forests which will 
probably be turned into a series of 
state parks. 
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This is the photo-electric cell which makes 

the Hoxie talking motion-picture possible. 

The slightest change in illumination varies 
its conductivity. 


The ‘“Pallophotophone’”’ 


ALKING motion pictures may soon 

become commonplace through de- 
vices perfected by C. A. Hoxie of the 
General Electric Company’s research 
staff. 

Perfect synchronization is achieved 
through recording the scene with its 
accompanying speech and sounds upon 
the same strip of film. The sound rec- 
ord appears as a narrow strip of bands 
of varying density running along the 
side of the film. Light rays made these 
bands, and light rays can reconvert 
them into sound. 

Dr. Hoxie’s device, the pallophoto- 
phone, uses a lamp whose rays fall 
through a focussing lens upon a tiny 
mirror which is a part of the telephone 
diaphragm of a sound collector. The 
mirror vibrates according to the pitch 
of the tone collected—5000 times per 
second to the shrill high note of a 
piccolo—and these vibrations of the 
mirror, reflected through a slot, are re- 
corded upon the strip of film. In the 
projection machine a similar mirror 
catches the rays as they travel 
from a small lamp through the film and 
throws them on a photo-electric cell by 
which they are converted into telephone 
currents and made audible through loud 
speakers to the audience. 

The mirrors used are the most deli- 
cate ever made. The sound collecting 
device, the mirror, and the rod and shaft 
that rocks it, all weigh only one quarter 
of a pinhead. They will reproduce 
anything from a whisper seventy-feet 
feet away or the soughing of the wind 
in the trees to the blare of a hundred- 
piece brass band. Now the country 
theatre may offer its patrons the or- 
chestral circumstance achieved by 
metropolitan theatres and the movies 
may really hope to rival the stage, es- 
pecially since two actors may interpret 
a part, one presenting the visual action 
and another, particularly gifted vocally, 
the spoken accompaniment. 
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The recently discovered ‘‘second Mona Lisa,” 
brought to America for exhibition. 


Mona Lisa’s Rivals 


HEN Leonardo da Vinci’s paint- 

ing of Mona Lisa disappeared 
temporarily from the Louvre in 1911, 
everyone who was not already familiar 
with it made its acquaintance. For the 
story of its disappearance together with 
reproductions of Mona Lisa’s enigmatic 
smile appeared on the front pages of 
newspapers the world over. 

Now with the discovery of another 
Mona Lisa canvas, the picture is again 
in the spotlight. This second picture, 
now on exhibit in America, may be a 
copy of the original by the hand of 
Leonardo or by an inferior artist. Or 
it may be that the recently discovered 
picture is the original and the painting 
in the Louvre a copy of it. 

The story goes that Leonardo painted 
two versions of the picture, which is a 
portrait of the wife of a rich Floren- 
tine noble, Francesco del Giocondo. 
He is supposed to have delivered the 
portrait unfinished to the man who com- 
missioned it and carried another ver- 
sion with him to France when he went 
into the employ of its monarch, 
Francis I, who bought the picture for 
$10,000 in the year 1517. After being 
housed in various palaces, the picture 
passed to the Imperial Museum upon 
the fall of Napoleon. There its career 
as a public exhibit began. 

A genuine rival to the Mona Lisa is 
said to have arisen in a little known 
canvas by John Singer Sargent recently 
purchased by Sir William Orpen who 
has already refused an offer of five 
times the purchase price. The subject 
of this painting is a poor Spanish peas- 
ant woman, young and still beautiful, 
but with the face of one who has known 
sorrow. “Here,” says Orpen, “we have 
a real woman, soul and body, love and 
motherhood, and all one can desire, 
painted with intense feeling and love 
of his work. Mona Lisa is a cheap bit 
of claptrap compared with this woman.” 
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—Shoemaker in Chicago News. 


ONE WAY TO GET RID OF THAT SURPLUS 


Another Foe of the Corn Belt 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE has just 


signed a bill appropriating $10,- 
000,000 for national defence against 
foreign enemies that established them- 
selves here sixteen years ago. 

The enemy is the European corn 
borer, whose moth in the spring lays 
its eggs on cornstalks or tassels. Pres- 
ently the corn begins to droop and die. 
The tiny caterpillar which hatched 
from the eggs has penetrated the stalk 
or the kernels and is killing the plant. 
Ontario farmers had to give up raising 
corn and turn to other crops. The 
farmers of the great corn belt of the 
United States, toward which region the 
corn-borer is steadily making its way, 
will not be able to solve the problem 
so easily. It is to assist them that ex- 
perts of the Department of Agriculture 
are now bestirring themselves. 

It is supposed that the corn-borer ar- 
rived in America in 1910 in a shipment 
of broom corn from Italy and Hungary, 
and was distributed to Ontaria, New 
England, and New York, the places 
originally infested. Without natural 
enemies to hold its numbers down, it 
multiplied and spread rapidly. 

Abroad the corn-borer is not feared. 
Foreign entomologists were unable to 
name its natural enemies. American 
investigators discovered ten. These are 
being imported and established as 
rapidly as careful tests determine that 
in this environment they will still at- 
tack the corn-borer and not become 
outlaws too. Entomologists hope to 
hold the pest in check by destroying 
the cocoons of the caterpillars. But as 
these are hidden in telegraph poles and 
weeds as well as in corn there seems 
little hope of exterminating them. (For 
an account of other insect enemies see 
Scholastic, Oct. 17, 1925.) 
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VINCENT RICHARDS, THE DEPOSED NO. 1 


Battle Over Professionalism 


HE United States Lawn Tennis 

Association may be split wide open 
by the dissensions aroused over its 1926 
tennis rankings, just published, which 
ignore Vincent Richards, Howard Kin- 
sey, and Mary K. Browne, prominent 
“first ten’? players who turned profes- 
sional last fall. On his record Rich- 
ards, who defeated Tilden and reached 
the semi-finals in the national singles, 
higher than any other American, clearly 
deserves the No. 1 ranking. He was 
passed over in favor of Tilden, because 
it was charged that he signed a contract 
before the season closed to play with 
C. C. Pyle’s professional troupe accom- 
panying Suzanne Lenglen. Richards 
denies this and charges that the As- 
sociation is run by a little tyrannical 
clique and that the leading amateurs 
make a great deal of money indirectly 
from their playing fame by writing for 
newspapers, etc. 

For the first time in years the highest 
places in the men’s ranking are not held 
by the American “big four.” Two for- 
eign players, Manuel Alonso and Tak- 
eichi Harada, now living here, were 
given the second and third pegs above 
“Little Bill” Johnston. Mrs. Mallory 
and Miss Ryan were deservedly ranked’ 
first among the women, as Helen Wills. 
was unable to play through most of the 
season. Junior Coen, Sidney Wood, 
Keith Gledhill and Billy O’Laughlim 
led the boys’ singles. The first tens: 

MEN WOMEN 
. William Tilden . Mrs. Molla Mallory 
. Manual Alonso . Elizabeth Ryan 
arada Eleanor Goss 
. William Johnston . Martha Bayard 
Edward Chandler Mrs. A. #. Chapin 
Lewis White Mrs. J. D. Corbiere 
Alfred Chapin Margaret Blake 
B. I. C. Norton . Penelope Anderson 


. George Lott Mrs. E. H. Reeser 
. George King Mrs. Wm. Endicots 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT 

Soldiers of six nations patrol its streets to 
quell anti-foreign outbreaks from the native 
quarter. 





A CHINESE STUDENT ARRESTED 
British seizure of agitators and firing upon 
native 


mobs has aroused the implacable 
hostility of the populace. 
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A Coo.ige STRIKE PICKET 
Marching to surround a factory. In Shanghai, 


and Canton strikes are almost 


Hankow, 
continual. 












THE ROOTS OF THI 


What is Meant by the Unequal Treaties a 


HE world is interestedly, perhaps 

anxiously, watching the Cantonese 
forces in China as their picked troops 
gradually batter away the lines of de- 
fense of the northern warlords around 
Shanghai, for the Kuomintang or 
Peoples’ Party expresses more enthusi- 
astically than any other Chinese faction 
the spirit of revolt against western con- 
trol (Scholastic, Oct. 16, 1926). Stirred 
by the magic of nationalism, the Kuo- 
mintang armies have pressed up from 
the South with such success that for the 
first time since the Manchus a really 
united China seems to be within the 
bounds of possibility. The interna- 
tional significance of this development 
may be seen in the following statement 
of the aims of the Cantonese given out 
by the military genius of the southern 
armies, Chiang Kai-shek: 

“The present revolution will not end until 
extraterritorial rights and concessions and un- 
equal treaties have all been abolished. After 
the success of the present revolution in China, 
all treaties with all powers will be abro- 
gated instantly, and China will refuse to 
recognize any treaties whatsoever made with 
any powers by former governments of China.” 

The three principal types of domina- 
tion to which the Chinese nationalists 
object are extraterritoriality, tariff con- 
trol, and foreign concessions in Chinese 
cities. 

Extraterritoriality 

Extraterritoriality is a term which 
applies to the exemption of foreigners 
from the jurisdiction of the Chinese 
courts. When a foreigner who is a citi- 
zen of a treaty power is accused of 
crime or when he is sued in a civil case 





VIEW OF THE BUND, SHANGHAI 
The great riverside boulevard of the International Settlement, with its magnificent banking 
and commercial structures, representing foreign investments of a billion dollars. 
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he is brought before 
his own consul or 
the courts of his 
country in China. 
(Scholastic, Feb. 
20, 1926). Extra- 
territoriality was 
provided for in the 
treaties with China 
beginning about 
1840, because for- 
eigners were unwill- 
ing to submit them- 
selves to the Chi- 








nese courts, which 
they considered bar- 
barous. The Chi- 
nese nationalists, on ve petenciess cuina 
the other hand, Becomes 


have protested most aie cn ite h 
strenuously against BUT YUTED Ww consAe | 
the foreign courts — 
within their terri- enone 
tory as an infringe- :- 
ment of Chinese 
sovereignty, and as 
being entirely too lax in their punishment of cam 
crimes committed by foreigners against) trea 
Chinese. An illustration may be cited to show, Chi 
the uneven administration of the law which nese¢ 
results from the foreign court system. A rob-jtrea 
bery which ended in murder was committed inj autl 
China by a gang consisting of two Chinese,jto t! 
two Americans, an Englishman, and a Dane.fthe | 
Each was turned over to his own governmentJ Feb. 
The two Chinese were beheaded within twenty tato1 
four hours. The Americans were sentenced t@ pass 
four years imprisonment. The Englishmag The: 
was brought to trial after a delay of sigjhind 
months, but the witnesses failed to appear ang 7} 
the prisoner was discharged. The Dane wag... 
discharged, owing to the fact that his governf prov 
ment had no facilities for trial in China. If}, F 
may readily be seen from such instances a f,).; 
this why the Chinese are not favorably im}peco, 
pressed with the foreign courts. ment 
An extraterritoriality commission representflost | 
ing thirteen nations, including China, was conf withs 
stituted in 1925, in accordance with a resolu} Peki: 
tion of the Washington Conference for the pur§posit 
pose of determining whether the abolition o§whicl 
extraterritoriality was advisable in view of thffwho 
present state of the Chinese law. The cotfftime 
mission, of which Silas H. Strawn, the Ame}, ,q. 
ican member, was chairman, recommended 1a: 
November against immediate abolition, and at 
vised that China should improve her laws, bef. 
court system, and her prisons. Pending sudg'*S° 
improvements, a few modifications in the sys surta: 
tem of extraterritoriality were suggested. Thg™ th 
Chinese jurist, Wang Chung-hui, signed thqCant« 
report with some reservations. The Chines#trol a 
nationalist leaders, however, refused to a@powe: 
cept the recommendations of the commissio#evyir 
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THETROUBLE IN CHINA 








General Chiang 
Kai-shek expressed 
the feeling of the 
Kuomintang when 
he declared: 

“We positively will 
not agree to gradual 
abolition of extrater- 
ritoriality over a peri- 
od of years or await re- 
adjustment of China’s 
law courts, but we 
must abolish before the 
revolution ends _ for- 
eign judicial jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Tariff Control 

Tariff control, 
which has become 
an integral part of 
the unequal treaty 
system, is another 
important infringe- 
ment upon the sov- 
ereignty of China. 
According to these 
treaties, the tariff 
rates are fixed and 
hment of cannot be changed without the consent of the 

against treaty powers. Adequate revenues for the 
1 to show, Chinese government and protection for Chi- 
Ww whieh nese industries are impossible so long as the 

A rob/treaties remain binding. The local provincial 
mitted in] authorities have, however, frequently resorted 
Chinese,| to the practice of levying additional duties in 
a Dane.Jthe interior which are called likin (Scholastic, 
rernment.{ Feb. 20, 1926). Further each military dic- 
n twenty{tator exacts his “squeeze” from the traffic 
tenced t# passing over railroads within his territory. 
\glishmag These internal transit duties have been a grave 
y of sighindrance to trade. 
ypear an 
Jane wa 
s govern 
hina. 
tances ag 
rably im 
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SING OF— PERFECT PACIFIST 


The need for a revision of the tariff system 
was seen in the Washington Conference, which 
provided for a tariff commission to consider 
the granting of autonomy to China. This con- 
ference met and framed a plan which has not 
become effective because the Peking Govern- 
ment, with which the commission dealt, has 
epresentflost practically all its power in China. Not- 

was confwithstanding the failure of tariff revision, the 
a resolu Peking Government has provided for the im- 
r the purfposition of surtaxes in that part of China 
olition o§which is under its control. Sir Frances Aglen, 
ew of thilwho was the Inspector General of the Mari- 
The cotfitime Customs Service, which is largely in the 












oA AmeBihands of foreigners, refused to levy these sur- 
nadec’ i }taxes, contending that they were not provided 
1, and at 


Saws. Be for in the treaties. He was accordingly dis- 
ding an missed by the Chinese. The levying of the 
1 the syouttaxes may be considered as the first breach 
sted. Thy the system of foreign tariff control. The 
igned tht Cantonese Party expects to abolish tariff con- 


hy the Chinese Nationalists Oppose Them 


Foreign Settlements and Concessions 


Settlements and concessions, where 
foreigners reside, under a government 
of their own, exist in many of the prin- 
cipal Chinese cities, and provide an- 
other cause for controversy with the 
Chinese nationalists. These concessions 
may be held by a single power or they 
may be occupied and governed by the 
nationals of several countries. The 
British concession at Tientsin and the 
International Settlement of Shanghai 
are examples of the two types. The fact 
that foreigners are thus able to exer- 
cise governmental power within Chinese 
territory, and that on occasions they 
have acted arrogantly and without full 
respect for the rights of the Chinese 
has made these concessions the target 
for the wrath of modern China. When 
the Cantonese army occupied Hankow, 
the British considered it wise to 
abandon their concession in that city, 
and government by a committee of 
Chinese was set up over it. The Brit- 
ish police were allowed to return and 
guard the concession under the super- 
vision of this committee. 

The forcing of the British from their 
Hankow concession has alarmed the 
foreigners at Shanghai, where the most 
important foreign center in China is 
located within the International Settle- 
ment. More than 37,000 foreigners 
reside within this area and more than 
3,000 of them are Americans. The for- 
eign properties located in the settle- 
ment aggregate over a billion dollars. 
The government of the settlement is 
conducted by a municipal council, com- 
posed of foreigners, mostly British. 
The municipal council claims exemption 
from control by China as well as from 
that of the diplomatic corps at Peking. 


(Concluded on Page 27) 
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Vice ADMIRAL ALEXANDER SiNCLAIR 

Commander of the British fleet in Chinese 
waters. 


Sitas H. STRAWN 
The Chicago lawyer who, as chairman of the 
Extraterritoriality Commission, recommended 
against abolition of the treaties at present. 








e Chines#trol altogether in case it is able to extend its 
-d to a@power throughout China, and has already been 
mmissio™¢vying its own surtaxes in Canton. 


THE BRAINS OF THE KUOMINTANG 
(Left to right) T. V. Soong, 33-year-old Harvard graduate and financial advisor of Canton; 
Chiang Kai-shek, military genius of the Nationalists; Eugene Chen, Cantonese Foreign Minister. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


Colonel Smith and the Constitution 


HE recent challenge of the rights 
of Colonel Smith of Illinois, Rep- 
resentative Vare of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Gould of Maine to their seats in 
the United States Senate has raised in 
an intense form an old and important 
question: What powers has the Senate 
to disbar or expel its members? When 
we consider that the his- 
tory of this conflict ex- 
tends back into English 
politics before the foun- 
dation of our own Gov- 
ernment, and that each 
fresh contest has been 
inextricably tangled 
with party. and sectional 
feeling, we shall not be 
surprised to find that 
there are, as with most 
Constitutional matters, 
at least two sides to it. 
To begin with, the 
Constitution makes only 
the following definite provisions on the 
matter: 
ARTICLE I 


Section 3. No person shall be a Senator 
who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years and been nine years a citizen of 
the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that state for 
which he shall be chosen. 

Section g. The times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congecss 
may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations except as to the place of choosing 
Senators. 

Section 5. Each House shall be the judge 
of the elections, returns, and qualifications of 
its own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business; . . . 

Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and, with the concurrence of two 
thirds, expel a member. 

Now no one has ever called in ques- 
tion the right of the Senate (or of the 
House under its own powers) to enforce 
these provisions regarding the three 
fixed qualifications of age, citizenship, 
and residence, and no one would know- 
ingly be foolish enough nowadays to 
disregard them. No important cases 
of this kind have ccurred since the 
days of Gallatin and Clay (see table). 

There is also an undoubted right of 
the Senate to examine into the tech- 
nical question of whether or not, under 
the laws of the states, the person ask- 
ing for admission has been lawfully 
elected or appointed, that is, whether 
the election laws have been strictly ob- 
served in respect to ballot procedure, 
fraud, etc. The case of Senator Nye 


last year turned solely upon the law of 
North Dakota regarding the Governor’s 
power to make appointments to fill va- 
cancies in “state offices.”” The matter 
of fraud in elections themselves is a bit 
more complicated. In three famous 


fraud cases, those of Ingalls of Kansas, 
Payne of Ohio, and Lorimer of Illinois, 





William Lorimer (left) of Illinois, was expelled from the Senate after a long 
fight for bribery in his election. Truman H. Newberry (center) of Michigan 
once started a hue and cry by his expenditures in primaries. Gerald P. Nye 
(right) of North Dakota was seated last year when doubts of the validity of 


his appointment were raised. 


the Senate laid down the principle that 
where fraud is charged in an election, 
two things must be shown: (1) personal 
participation or knowledge of the ap- 
plicant, and (2) the throwing out of 
enough fraudulent votes to change the 
result of the election. It may be noted 
that all of these cases occurred during 
the days when Senators were elected by 
the respective state legislatures, and 
votes were easier to buy by retail than 
under the present popular system. It 
was the rumpus which resulted in the 
unseating of Lorimer, in fact, that 
aroused the country-wide demand for 
the 17th Amendment for direct election 





—North in Washington Post. 
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“L’ETAT, C'EST MOI 


The ‘“‘strict constructionists” chide Congress 
for emulating Louis XIV. 


of Senators (passed in 1912). 

In only one of the cases now before 
the Senate is fraud alleged, that of 
Vare, in which William B. Wilson, 
Democratic candidate in the November 
election, charges that thousands of 
votes were bought or stolen in Philadel- 
phia districts where Wilson received a 
zero vote. In order to 
disbar Mr. Vare on this 
charge, therefore, it 
will be for 
Mr. Wilson and the Sen- 


necessary 


ate investigating com- 
mittee to prove that 
Vare personally took 


part in or knew of vote- 
buying, ballot-box stuff- 
ing, illegal counting, 
ete., and that if all 
these fraudulent votes 
were not counted, 
Vare’s majority would 
be wiped out. 

There are, however, two other types 
of charges involved in the 1927 scan- 
dals. Colonel Smith (and Vare too) 
spent enormous sums in winning the 
primary elections of last spring—Vare 
over $800,000, and Smith nearly that. 
It is not assumed that this money was 
necessarily spent for illegal purposes, 
but in several previous cases (Stephen- 
son, Newberry, and Lorimer), the ex- 
penditure of sums only a fraction of 
these was considered a serious attack 
upon democratic government. Smith’s 
“moral turpitude” is aggravated by the 
fact that his biggest contributions were 
from Samuel Insull, president of the 
gas and electric companies of Chicago, 
while Smith was chairman of the IIli- 
nois Public Utilities Commission and 
constantly passing on caces involving 
the interests of the Insull companies. 
It has not been shown, however, that 
his action in these cases was influenced. 
In Gould’s case, the charges have 
nothing whatever to do with the pri- 
maries or the general elections, but are 
concerned with a business deal of 
Gould’s many years before, in which he 
is alleged to have bribed certain Can- 
adian politicians. The question upper- 
most in congress now, therefore, is not 
whether Smith and Gould are technic- 
ally correctly elected and appointed, 
but whether the Senate can disbar or 
expel them for irregularities in the 
primaries or for other activities prior 
to election. 

There are two main bodies of 
opinion on these questions. The first, 
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Storm Centers of the Senate 
A Partial List of Senators and Prospective Senators Whose Right to Seat Has Been Questioned 








NAME STATE | DATE GROUND OF OBJECTIONS DISPOSITION 
Albert Gallatin Pa. 1794 |Technically not a citizen 9 years. |Unseated. 
Humphry Marshall Kent. 1796 |Private fraud and perjury before|Seated, Senate without 
election. jurisdiction. 
William Blount Tenn. 1799 |Impeached for conspiracy with |Resigned, trial dismissed. 
Indians and English 
Henry Clay Kent. 1806 |Under 30 years of age. Constitutionality not raised. 


Southern | 1865- |Senators 


Loyalty Cases 
. States 1875 


elected from former|Rights restored by amnesty 
Confederate States disbarred for 
treason under 14th Amendment. 


act for Civil War veterans. 


John J. Ingalls Kan. 1879 |Bribery in election by legislature.|Exonerated and seated. 
Henry B. Payne Ohio 1885 |Fraud in elections. Seated. 
William A. Clark Mont. 1898 |Bribery in election by legislature.|Resigned before investiga- 


tion; later reelected by 
popular vote and seated. 


> Te Adherent of church which had|Seated. 
Reed Smeot Utah 1903 practiced polygamy. 
Issac Stephenson Wis 1909 |Large expenditures ($107,000) and|/Seated, committee reported 
Re 4 illegalities in primary. no jurisdiction over pri- 
maries. 
William Lorimer Ill 1912 |“Corrupt practices” in election by|Expelled after two investi- 
F ‘ legislature. gations. 
Truman H. Newberry od 1922 |Large expenditures ($197,000) in Seated, but later resigned 
Fae r ‘ ‘ 7" primary. under pressure. 
Gerald P. Nye N.D 1926 |Authority of Governor to appoint|Seated. 
a pes - under state law. 
Smith W. Brookhart Iowa 1926 |Election recount favored opponent.|Unseated. 
Arthur R. Gould Maine 1927 |Bribery for railroad charter 15|Seated and referred to 
years previous. committee. 
Frank L. Smith Ill. 1927 |Excessive contributions to primary|Disbarred until report of 
campaign. committee. 
William S. Vare Pa, 1927 |Excessive primary contributions |Ballot boxes impounded for 











and fraud in election. 





committee investigation. 








which may be called, for convenience, 
the “strict constructionists,” rely upon 
Section 3 of the Constitution and claim 
that no one who fulfills the three re- 
quirements there laid down and who has 
been properly elected by his state can 
be disbarred from the Senate. He may 
be a moron, a leper, or a pardoned mur- 
derer, but the Senate, they claim, has 
no authority to set itself up as a moral 
judge of his past. To do so would be an 
infringement on the sovereign rights of 
each state to determine its own repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

The other group, who may be called 
the “loose constructionists,’ contend 
that the framers of the Constitution set 
down only negative qualifications, and 
did not intend that the Senate should 
not set up others. They point to Sec- 
tion 5, which says that each House shall 
be the judge of the qualifications of its 
own members, and claim that this gives 
the Senate ample power to inquire into 
the conduct or character of senators- 
elect or designate and to disbar them 
by a majority vote if found wanting. 
Carried to its logical limit, the Senators 
of the 25 smallest states could disbar 
a duly elected senator of New York, 
Ohio, or Texas if they did not like the 
color of his hair or his opinions on art. 

Constitutional law rests largely upon 
the body of decisions that have been 
built up through the centuries by the 
legal authorities of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. We may pertinently inquire, 
therefore, what precedents exist in 
these cases? Has the Supreme Court 
spoken? Yes, it has spoken, but every 


indefinitely. In the Newberry case, 
the Court had to pass upon the ques- 
tion of whether Congress has the power 
to regulate primary elections. By a 
very narrow vote, it decided that Con- 
gress did not have such power. Chief 
Justice White and three others dis- 
sented, holding that control over pri- 
maries is essentially similar to that over 
general elections. If such a case 
should again come up, the decision 
might easily be reversed. 


The Constitutional Convention of 
1787, composed of 55 able men, most 
of whom were lawyers or familiar with 
the law, adopted without discussion the 
provision that the houses should be the 
judges of qualifications. It is claimed 
by the strict constructionists that the 
Convention followed the common prac- 
tice of that time and of the English 
Parliament, which confined. the qualifi- 
cations to the specific points set forth 
in the state law. A famous English 
case of that day was fresh in their 
minds. John Wilkes, a member of the 
House of Commons before the Revolu- 
tion (for whom Wilkes-Barre was 
named in part), had said some unpleas- 
ant things about George III in his 
paper. The King had him convicted of 
libel and expelled from Parliament. 
Wilkes had the popular sympathy both 
in England and the Colonies, was re- 
elected, while in prison, four times, and 
thrice expelled by order of the King’s 
ministers. But a powerful party fought 
for his right to be seated, and in 1782, 
all charges were withdrawn against 
him, and he was restored to full civil 
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rights. English law to this day allows 
elected candidates to be seated. 


As to precedents in the history of the 
Senate itself (see table), the balance is 
clearly on the side of the strict con- 
structionists. There is no clear case in 
which a fully qualified candidate, reg- 
ularly elected, has been disbarred or 
unseated for any moral ground, unless 
we except the “Loyalty” cases after the 
Civil War, which precipitated the third 
section of the 14th Amendment relating 
to “insurrection,” but which were even- 
tually reversed. A man named Brig- 
ham Roberts was once refused a seat 
in the House of Representatives from 
Utah because he was a polygamist, but 
when Reed Smoot came up to the Sen- 
ate later, the polygamy charge did not 
prevail. In the Lorimer case, clear 
proof of fraud and bribery in the elec- 
tion was brought out and he was ex- 
pelled, but only after a previous vote 
upholding his right to a seat. In sev- 
eral other cases in which the candidate 
had been convicted of some private mis- 
demeanor before his election, the Sen- 
ate has admitted that it had no juris- 
diction over such matters. 

Precedent and history thus seem to 
be somewhat on the side of admitting 
Gould, Vare, and Smith. Yet there are 
thoroughly reasonable grounds for many 
of the contentions of the “loose construc- 
tionists.” Their main argument might 
be boiled down to this: Ancient prece- 
dents are not conclusive now because 
the present situation is new and com- 
pletely altered from the days of 1787, 
and justifies new precedents. The Sen- 
ate, in allowing Newberry to be seated, 
voted a resolution of reprimand to the 
effect that: “The expenditure of such 
excessive sums in behalf of a candidate, 
either with or without his knowledge 
and consent, is contrary to sound pub- 
lic policy, harmful to the honor and dig- 
nity of the Senate, and dangerous to the 
perpetuity of a free government.” This 
has been claimed to be a notice to the 
world for all time that candidates must 
set a decent limit on expenditures in 
Senatorial primaries. 

With regard to expulsion after a 
member has been seated, essentially the 
same debate as between the strict and 
loose group applies. That is, the for- 
mer hold that expulsion by a two-thirds 
vote can apply only to necessary disci- 
pline of the Senate over its members 
for conduct since his seating. The lat- 
ter believe they have the power to expel 
a man for conduct either before or after 
his election and either inside or outside 
the Senate which makes him morally 
unfit for office. 

This article is based in part on facts com- 
piled by Mr. Henry Oliver Evans, a prom- 


inent constitutional lawyer who has made a 
special study of these cases. ; 
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—North in Washington Post 


AN INGENIOUS DEVICE 
pa oe of the Farm Bill see in it only 
“hold-up” on the part of a special class. 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 


President of the United Mine Workers, 


who is now negotiating with the operators. 
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SOME OF THIS JUNK, 
MAYBE (T WILL WORK 


—Shoemaker in Chicago News 


TOO MANY PARTS SPOIL THE SET 
The White Bill will bring some order out 
of the chaos of competing broadcasters. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


President Proposes Cruiser Limitation to Powers; Farm Relief 
Likely to Pass; Mine Workers Stand Pat on Wage Scale 


Disarmament 


HE conflict between the President and 

Congress over the building of new 
cruisers was dramatized into a moral issue 
when Mr. Coolidge, on February 10, sent a 
special disarmament message to Congress and 
in simultaneous notes to the four Washington 
Treaty powers, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan, proposed that the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the preparatory commission for the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva take im- 
mediate steps to negotiate an agreement fur- 
ther limiting naval armaments. 

The President pointed out that the work of 
the Washington Conference, salutary as it has 
been and faithfully observed by the signers, 
applied only to capital ships and aircraft car- 
riers. Every nation has been at complete lib- 
erty to build any number of cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and submarines. Far-reaching building 
programs in these classes have been laid down 
by the powers, and there is strong pressure 
for similar construction in the U. S. In this 
competitive movement the President sees the 
germ of another armament race fraught with 
grave danger to the peace of the world. He 
urges, therefore, that the five naval powers 
extend their limitation agreements to the 
smaller ships. Land and air armaments he 
considers a subject for discussion among the 
European nations, for the land and air forces 
of the U. S. are already at minimum strength 
and constitute a threat to no one. Still he 
would welcome any action of the preparatory 
commission leading to a more general dis- 
armament conference. 


The special message fell without warning 
on Congress just as it was in the midst of 
further debates on the cruiser-building pro- 
gram. The “Big Navy” bloc, after its re- 
cent defeat in the House, turned its attention 
to the Senate and put through, by a 49-27 
vote, the $320,000,000 naval appropriation 
bill for 1928, with an amendment setting 
aside $1,200,000, to begin immediate construc- 
tion of the three cruisers which Mr. Coolidge 
opposes at this time. A special bill appropri- 
ating $31,000,000 for reconditioning of battle- 
ships, completing the aircraft carriers Sara- 
toga and Lexington, and a new $6,000,000 
submarine, was also given right of way. 
Action on elevation of guns on American bat- 
tleships was urged, but awaits a reply from 
Great Britain as to whether she would con- 
sider it a violation of the Washington 
Treaty. The Senate bill will now be sent to 
the House for conference, where the antag- 
onism of many Republican leaders to the 
President’s pacific program is sharp. Speaker 
Longworth again took public issue with him, 
declaring that it was the patriotic duty of 
Congress to override the Budget Bureau’s 
recommendations if they weakened the na- 
tional defense. 


Farm Relief 


When the Haugen Farm Aid Bill was 
soundly drubbed near the close of the last 
session, few were so bold as to believe that it 
would come back with renewed strength in 
the very same Congress. The revised Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, by steady pressure and 
clever “log-rolling” on the part of the Farm 
Bloc, has now come within sight of a vote in 
both houses, and its advocates claim it will 
pass this time by small majorities. The 
change of heart has come through a broaden- 
ing to appeal to the Southern cotton interests, 


and through a deal between the boosters of 
the McFadden Branch Banking bill and the 
Farm bill to trade support. The spectacle of 
Eastern bankers allowing the farmers to have 
their way is amusement for the gods, but 
politics makes strange bed-fellows. 

In its new form the McNary-Haugen bill 
calls for a Federal Farm Board of 12 mem- 
bers, one from each farm loan bank district, 
appointed by the President from nominees of 
the local farm cooperative bodies. The board 
would decide when a surplus threatens in 
five basic crops, corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and 
swine. Tobacco may be added. It would 
then aid cooperatives to buy up the surplus 
at stable prices and withhold it from the 
market until the demand improved. The 
first funds for these operations would come 
from an appropriation of $250,000,000 for a 
“revolving fund.” To make up these ex- 
penditures, the board would impose an 
“equalization fee” on the district cooperatives 
per unit of output, which would help to check 
over-production. 

What the President will do if both houses 
pass the bill is causing excited speculation on 
Capitol Hill. While Senator McNary claims 
the bill contains no subsidy or “price-fixing,” 
Mr. Coolidge and Secretaries Jardine and 
Hoover think he is quibbling over words. 
But the farm depression is full of political 
dynamite, which no one knows better than 
the President. If he signs it, his way to the 
1928 nomination is probably clear. If he 
vetoes it, the Lowden boom among the farm- 
ers may sweep Coolidge out of his seat. And 
if the bill’s opponents try to prevent action 
on it, there is every likelihood that the Farm 
Bloc will conduct a filibuster on appropria- 
tion bills and compel the President to call a 
special session after March 4. In the 70th 
Congress the chances of the farm bill will be 
better. 


Tax Reduction 


Hope for any tax reduction at the present 
session was killed when the Senate by a strict 
party vote adopted a resolution by Senator 
Norris that it was the “sense” of the Senate 
that any surplus in the Treasury should be 
applied to reduction of the national debt. The 
Progressives joined the regulars in blocking 
the Democratic demand for immediate tax 
cuts. The Democrats urged a reduction in 
the corporation earnings tax (raised from 
1244 to 13% in the 1926 Tax Law) to 
11%, but were defeated. Chairman Madden 
of the House Appropriations Committee pre- 
dicted a large reduction in taxes, probably 
$350,000,000, at next winter’s session, and the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee, 
which frames the revenue bills, agreed to 
meet in October to work out a new bill be- 
fore Congress meets. 


Radio 


Final passage of the White-Dill bill for 
federal regulation of radio broadcasting seems 
assured after many months of hearings and 
remodeling. Senate and House conferees 
agreed upon its main outlines, including a 
commission of five Presidential appointees to 
supervise the industry during the first year, 
after which it will be administered by the 
Secretary of Commerce. The measure is en- 
dorsed by the National Radio Coordinating 
Committee as nearly satisfactory as possible 
at present, provided the commission is in- 
telligent and fair-minded. 
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Muscle Shoals 


Muscle Shoals we have always with us, 
and the chances are about nil that it will be 
settled before next December. A revised bid 
from the American Cyanamid Company has 
been submitted to the House, however, which 
is considered by those who have studied it 
to be better from the Government’s standpoint 
than any bid yet made. The offer asks for 
a 50-year lease, which conforms to the Fed- 
eral Power Act, and at the end of that time 
the Shoals would still belong to the Govern- 
ment. In the meantime the company guar- 
antees to produce not less than 48,000 tons 
of nitrogen fertilizers annually, and to pay 
the Government $83,000,000 rental. 

World Court 


The United States will not become a mem- 
ber of the World Court (Permanent Court 
of International Justice) during the present 
Administration at least. That much was as- 
sured by two events of last week: the reply 
of the British Government to the request of 
the United States for acceptance of the five 
American reservations before America would 
go in (Scholastic, Oct. 2); and a debate in 
the Senate which proved that a majority is 
now against the Court. Great Britain in- 
formed the League of Nations that its at- 
titude toward the fifth American reservation, 
dealing with advisory opinions by the Court, 
was the same as that taken by the representa- 
tives of the member nations in conference last 
September: viz., America’s objection to the 
Court’s giving an opinion on a case involving 
American interests would not be an absolute 
veto, but would count as one vote, like those 
of other nations. This being equivalent to a 
refusal by England to accept the Senate reser- 
vations unmodified, it prevents our adherence, 


as the entire 48 nations would have to accept. 


Prominent irreconcilables in the Senate 
like Moses, Reed, and Blease, rejoiced ex- 
travagantly that London had saved us the 
trouble of putting a quietus on the Court is- 
sue. A resolution to rescind the Senate’s orig- 
inal action on adherence was voted down, not 
because it still wants to go in, but because no 
further action is necessary to prevent entry. 
A number of Senators who were most active 
pro-Courters last January are now equally 
opposed, discouraged by the defeats of prom- 
inent Court supporters in the late primaries. 
Thus ends America’s first timid venture in 
internationalism. Senator Borah, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, voiced 
the general opinion when he said: “My great 
objection was because it is not an independent 
tribunal but a League court, ultimately domi- 
nated by international politics.” 


Reapportionment 


The Constitution provides that the number 
of Representatives in the House shall be re- 
determined every ten years on the basis of 
the decennial census. No such reapportion- 
ment has taken place now for seventeen 
years, during which time the population of 
the continental United States has grown from 
92,000,000 to 118,000,000 (present estimate of 
the Census Bureau), with some very marked 
shifts in the density of certain areas, partic- 
ularly Michigan, Texas, and the West Coast. 
Efforts toward reapportionment have been 
made in each session since 1920, but pigeon- 
holed. It is now reported that the Republican 
organization will get behind the Fenn bill, 
which would provide for reapportionment on 
the basis of the 1920 census, which gave the 
country 105,000,000, and maintain the pres- 
ent number in the House, 435, the same. 
Some states would lose one or two congress- 
men and others would gain from one to three. 
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Soft Coal 

The United Mine Workers closed their an- 
nual convention at Indianapolis (Scholastic, 
Feb. 5) by accepting the report of their Wage 
Scale Committee by an overwhelming vote, 
instructing the officers to make no agreement 
for a wage reduction but to stand firm for a 
new two-year contract based on the same scale 
as the Jacksonville agreement, ($7.50 a day 
minimum). The committee also recommended 
that any proposed contract should be ratified 
by a general referendum of the miners. 


Armed with this mandate to “secure the 
best possible agreement,” President John L. 
Lewis and his colleagues were prepared to 
meet the operators in the Central Competitive 
Field on February 14 in an effort to negotiate 
a new contract without precipitating a strike 
on April 1. The union operators generally 
are expected to demand a lower wage rate, 
and the prospects of averting the strike are 
very gloomy indeed. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Canton and Warlords Battle for Shanghai; Oil Law to Be 
Tested in Mexican Courts; Yoshihito Buried with Pomp 


China 


HE Civil War between the Nationalist 

forces of Canton and the alliance of 
northern militarists has resolved itself into a 
battle that may ultimately determine the con- 
trol of Shanghai. The main Cantonese army 
of about 30,000 men, which had been con- 
centrating gradually in the provinces of 
Chekiang and Anhwei, joined battle with the 
troops of Marshal Sun Chuan-fang in the 


region between Yenchow and Chuchow, 
which lies about 160 miles southwest of 
Shanghai. Their objective was the more im- 


portant city of Hangchow, 50 miles nearer 
Shanghai, which controls a direct rail line to 
the capital. The tide of battle flowed back 
and forth for a week without decisive result. 
The Cantonese were at first successful, but 
lacking adequate supplies and reinforcements, 
were driven back about 50 miles by fresh 
troops from the north, temporarily relieving 
the anxiety of Shanghai. 

The Nationalist leaders are now laying 
plans for a new offensive. It is reported that 
their ally Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian gen- 
eral, from his stronghold in the west (Shensi 
province), is making an attack on the area of 
Wu Pei-fu, northwest of Hankow. This 
would create a diversion that might weaken 
the Northern forces opposing the Cantonese. 
Wu has patched up his differences with 
Chang Tso-lin and has announced his inten- 
tion of making a drive for Hankow. Chang 
Tso-lin has sent Manchurian troops to the 
aid of Wu and Sun. 


The diplomatic front, which is perhaps 
more important than the military in China, 


saw two weeks of verbal jockeying between 
the Powers and the Chinese factions, prelim- 
inary to a possible agreement (see pages 16-17 
for a thorough discussion of the treaty ques- 
tion). ‘The British charge d’affaires at Han- 
kow, Owen O'Malley, held a long series of 
conferences with Eugene Chen, the Cantonese 
foreign minister. The British made very lib- 
eral offers, including eventual evacuation of 
all British concessions, except the Shanghai 
International Settlement. But the British mili- 
tary preparations, belying their peaceful pre- 
tensions, went right on. The first contingent 
of Indian troops reached Shanghai, and a 
large force of marines embarked from South- 
ampton, despite propaganda of the British 
Communists. Chen suddenly cut short all ne- 
gotiations, saying his government would sign 
no treaty until the British ceased their con- 
centration at Shanghai. Britain may hold her 
troops at Hongkong, and avoid aggravating 
*hanghai, said Premier Baldwin in Parlia- 
ment, if the emergency passes. 


American efforts meanwhile were devoted 
to protection of the International Settlement 
at Shanghai, Secretary Kellogg, through Min- 
ister MacMurray at Peking, addressed notes 
to Chan Tso-lin, Sun Chuan-fang, and 
Chiang Kai-shek pronosing that the contend- 
ing armies ag:ee to exclude the international 
zone from hostilities. ‘The Northern warlords 
promptly agreed, and Chang issued a mani- 
festo disavowing anti-foreign motives and 
embodying an ambitious program for a con- 
servative China. The Nationalists, however, 
refused to commit themselves on Shanghai 
A battalion of U. S. marines sailed froin San 
Diego. 
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Map of Chinese Republic showing areas under control of the respective factions and cities 


which contain the most important foreign concessions. 


The dotted area along the Yangtse is 


the region in which most of the fighting is taking place. 
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THE TAMPICO OIL FIELDS 


Showing wells of the Pan-American Petrol- 

eum and Transport Company, biggest Amer- 

ican oil operators in Mexico, on which op- 

erations have been stopped by the action of 

the Calles Government in cancelling its 
dril'ing permits. 




















—Smith in Brooklyn Citizen. 
“WELL?” 


Mexico 


Tension between the Coolidge and Calles 
governments over the oil laws relaxed 
markedly when Mexico showed less disposi- 
tion to press for immediate confiscation of 
alien-owned oil properties. After cancelling 
25 drilling permits of companies which had 
refused to comply with the law, the Mex- 
ican Department of Labor issued a new order 
allowing companies which had begun drill- 
ing before January 10 to continue operations. 
The Transcontinental Company and other big 
producers secured injunctions from a Mexican 
district court restraining the government from 
enforcing the law. The case will be appealed 
to the Mexican Supreme Court, where the con- 
stitutionality of the law will be tested. Both 
sides are anxious to find a way out of the 
conflict without an open break, and this court 
action may provide such a way. General 
Obregon and Secretary of the Treasury Pani 
are on a secret mission in the U. S. to reach 
private agreements with American oil men. 
No new move toward arbitration has been 
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made by either side, but public opinion in 
both countries is set against any action that 
might precipitate war. 


Nicaragua 


Dr. Sacasa, Liberal claimant of the presi- 
dency, has offered to accept mediation be- 
tween himself and President Diaz, under the 
auspices of the U. S. and the other four Cen- 
tral American republics. To further such 
negotiations, Admiral Latimer went to Man- 
agua and conferred with Diaz. No truce on 
hostilities was observed, however, for the 
Sacasa forces captured the town of Chinan- 
dega, 60 miles west of Managua, and were 
ejected from it by the Diaz troops after two 
days of sanguinary fighting. 


Germany 


The efforts of Chancellor Marx to forge a 
coalition cabinet of bourgeois and_ right 
parties which would enjoy a majority in the 
Reichstag were finally rewarded. To do so 
he had to obtain the support of the “die-hard” 
Nationalists, who have always previously re- 
fused to cooperate in a Republican govern- 
ment and opposed the Locarno treaties. The 
new cabinet contains four Nationalist min- 
isters, three Catholic Centrists, two of the 
People’s Party (Drs. Stresemann and Cur- 
tius), one of the Bavarian Populists, and Dr. 
Otto Gessler, the much-hated Minister of De- 
fense, who was compelled to resign from his 
own party, the Democrats. It was solidly 
opposed by the Socialists, Democrats, and 
Communists, who raised the cry c: ‘save the 
Republic!” but on its first vote of confidence, 
the radical parties could muster but 174 votes 
to 235 for the coalition. 


The new ministry is what may be called 
a “strong” one, and is definitely more re- 
actionary than any that has held office since 
the foundation of the Republic. Nevertheless, 
the fears of France that it will encourage 
monarchist movements and take a more ag- 
gressive attitude toward its neighbors have 
been partly laid by the skill of von Hinden- 
burg and Marx in reconciling the National- 
ists to a peaceful foreign policy. 

The control of German military forces, 
which has been exercised by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission since the war, ended offi- 
cially on February 1, when the Allies volun- 
tarily turned over to the League of Nations 
the duty of seeing that Germany lives up to 
her disarmament agreement. Since Germany 
is now a powerful member of the League, it 
is safe to say that the League’s supervision 
will be mild, and the future of German 
militarism rests mainly with the good faith 
of her liberal-minded officials like Strese- 
mann. Germany has agreed to dismantle her 
new forts built since 1920 on the. Polish 
frontier and to build no more defenses in the 
east. Import and export of arms is also 
voluntarily prohibited. 


England 


Parliament reopened on Fe>ruary 8, and - 


London beheld once more the pomp and cere- 
mony of the King’s procession to Westmin- 
ster. The King’s “address from the throne,” 
which has, since the Revolution of 1688, been 
written for him by the cabinet ministers, dealt 
largely with the Chinese situation, and the 
early debates centered around that issue (see 
China). 
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Japan 


Emperor Yoshihito, who died on Christmas 
day, was gathered to his fathers at last with 
mystic rites that have been handed down from 
the dawn of Japanese history. Sixty million 
subjects took part in the lamentations accom- 
panying the burial, while two million of them 
lined the four-mile road over which the im- 
perial coffin was borne from the Palace in 
Tokyo to its last resting place in the Shin- 
juku Gardens. Everything smacked of an- 
tiquity. The procession was held at night, 
as is the immemorial custom, and was lighted 
only by ancient lanterns and torches. ‘The 
coffin was carried in a two-wheeled cart 
drawn by four black-and-white oxen. Shinto 
priests playing on reeds and drums furnished 
doleful music. The entire cortege marched on 
foot. The one modern note was the use of 
radio to broadcast the music and ceremonies 
to the entire nation. 


Portugal 


Since King Carlos was assassinated in 1908, 
and his son, Manoel, after a brief reign, was 
deposed and exiled, Portugal has been in a 
state of intermittent convulsion. In the past 
two years there have been a half dozen revo- 
lutions. The Jatest is now in progress, and 
heavy bloodshed has been repcrted from 
Oporto and other northern centers, where the 
military garrisons have revolted against the 
dictatorship set up last year by General Car- 
mona. In Lisbon itself there has been much 
artillery fire, and :he American Legation has 
been injured and abandoned by Minister 
Deering. Carmona abdicated, and it looks like 
another overturn of ihe “ics” by the “outs.” 
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U.S. Appoints Minister to Canada 


To Have Direct Representation in Two British Dominions 


HE Irish Free State has had a 

minister at Washington, Professor 
Timothy Smiddy, for four years past. 
The Dominion of Canada recently ap- 
pointed Vincent Massey as its diplo- 
matic representative at our capital. And 
it is probable that Australia and South 
Africa may shortly follow suit. 

In order to meet these British Do- 
minions with equal courtesy as well as 
to handle more effectively the growing 
volume of business between the govern- 
ments, the State Department has ap- 
pointed William Phillips, present Am- 
bassador to Belgium, to be our first 
Minister at Ottawa, and has transferred 
Frederick A. Sterling, now Counselor 
of the Embassy at London, to be Min- 
ister to Ireland. Previously all diplo- 
matic contacts between the United 
States and the Dominions had to be 
conducted through the office of the 
British Ambassador at Washington, Sir 
Esme Howard, a cumbersome and 
roundabout process. 

Other important diplomatic changes 
were also announced or in prospect. 
Robert Woods Bliss, our Minister to 
Sweden, is to be made Ambassador to 
Argentina, succeeding Peter Augustus 
Jay, who recently resigned on account 
of his health and the death of his 
daughter. The Brussels post will be 


filled by Hugh Gibson, now American: 


Minister to Switzerland, who has rep- 
resented America so ably in the sessions 
of the Preliminary Disarmament Con- 
ference at Geneva. J. Butler Wright, 
long Assistant Secretary of State, will 
probably be assigned either to Berne 
or to Stockholm. Phillips, Bliss, Gib- 
son, and Wright are all “career” men, 
i. e., they have been in the foreign serv- 
ice continuously, and are among the 
most brilliant of the younger generation 
of diplomats. 

In announcing the creation of the 
new post in Canada, the Department 
stated: 


“Only a very able man could safely have 
been chosen to open up a new field like that 
Only the best 


of our mission to Canada. 





Robert W. Bliss J. Butler Wright 





WILLIAM PHILLIPS 


among the servants of this Government was 
suited to undertake the work, because our re- 
lations with Canada are of vital importance 
to both countries. Few people realize how 
many questions are to be settled and must be 
settled during the next few years without any 
strain on the friendship which has existed 
almost since we became a nation. 

“Among the pending questions may be men- 
tioned the difficult problems concerning the 
boundary waters, such as the diversion of 
water for the Chicago Drainage Canal; the 
development of the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
and the hydroelectric development of bound- 
ary waters. 


“There are questions concerning fisheries, 
such as the protection by joint action of fish- 
eries in the Great Lakes, salmon in the 
Pacific Coast waters, and the conservation of 
halibut along the Atlantic coast. 


“Various questions arise daily in connec- 
tion with the preventing of smuggling from 
Canada to the United States and vice versa, 
difficult of solution because of the long 
boundary line. There must eventually be 
taken up the negotiation of a new treaty to 
take the place of the Great Lakes Naval 
Agreement of 1817, and the provisions of the 
fur seal treaty, the boundary treaty, the ex- 
tradition treaty, etc., must be carried out.” 





McAdoo’s Hat in the Ring 
ILLIAM GIBBS McADOO, 


Secretary of the Treasury under 
President Wilson, and potent candidate 
for the Democratic Presidential nom- 
ination in 1924, ruffled the political 
ocean when, in a speech before the Ohio 
State Bar Association at Toledo, he laid 
down a bone-dry platform which is gen- 
erally considered the opening move in 
his 1928 campaign. 

He charged that corrupt political 
machines in the great cities are using 
the campaign against Prohibition as a 
smoke screen for their efforts to seize 
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control of the Presidency. Without di- 
rect mention of Tammany Hall, it was 
yet obvious that Mr. McAdoo’s indict- 
ment was against the New York City 
Democratic organization. The drive is 
directed, he said, by the same forces 
that have been “mainly responsible for 
the sale of protection against the law to 
crime and criminals since the days of 
Tweed and Croker. “The problem be- 
Tweed and Croker. 

Mr. McAdoo discussed at length the 
problem of state prohibition enforce- 
ment, denouncing New York State for 
repealing its enforcement act as uncon- 
stitutional, and classing it, with Mary- 
land, Montana, and others which re- 
pudiated prohibition in November, as 
“nullificationist states.” He favors an 
organized Federal police force in these 
states to enforce the 18th Amendment. 


The Republicans, meantime, are 
having their own troubles over the wet- 
dry issue. Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, 
in a speech to a Republican club, pre- 
dicted that President Coolidge will de- 
cline to run in 1928. Common sense, 
he said, is the President’s strongest as- 
set, and common sense dictates that he 
should not affront the traditional senti- 
ment of the country against a third 
term. The three big issues of the next 
campaign will be prohibition, farm re- 
lief, and foreign policy, and Dr. Butler 
believes that no Republican candidate 
who does not run on a strictly wet plat- 
form can defeat the wet Democrats. 

Washington was mildly amused at the 
Butler statement. Mr. Coolidge said 
nothing, as usual, and his close advisers 
are not so sure that Dr. Butler knows 
what he is talking about. As to pro- 
hibition, the Republicans would appear 
to have everything to lose by abandon- 
ing the dry position, or at least by an- 
tagonizing the dry voters. - 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


G. K. Chesterson, brilliant conservative es- 
sayist, and Lady Rhondda, leading big busi- 
ness woman, debated recently in London, with 
Bernard Shaw in the chair, on “The Menace 
of the Leisured Woman.” Lady Rhondda 
asserted that they are the source of most 
present-day evils. Mr. Chesterton held that 
evils spring primarily from failure to think 
and that leisure gives opportunity for thought. 
“Care of even one child,” he said, “is a full- 
time job.” 

1} 


Vincenzo Gemito, a Neapolitan sculptor, 
has been awarded 100,000 lire by Mussolini 
to aid him in resuming his artistic work. 
Gemito recently recovered from twenty years 
of insanity caused by royal neglect. 

1} 

Twenty-eight acts of heroism, including 
four by women, were recognized by the Car- 
negie Hero Fund Commission at its twenty- 
third annual meeting. Three silver medals 
and twenty-five bronze medals were awarded, 
with $6,600 to dependants of those who sac- 
rificed their lives. 


Government census experts, using available 
data on births, deaths, immigration and emi- 
gration, compute that on July 1, 1927, the 
population of the continental U. S. will be 
118,628,000. This is a gain of 1,492,000 over 
the estimate for July, 1, 1926, and an in- 
crease of 12,917,000 over the figures of Jan. 
1, 1920, when the last actual census was 
taken. 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, widow of the 
late President, is enroute to Argentina, where 
she will explore the region of Iguazu Falls. 
She plans to meet Mrs. Preston (widow of 
President Grover Cleveland) in South Amer- 
ica and complete the trip in her company. 


J. T. Abeles has been chosen “Jazz Czar,” 
at a salary of $25,000 a year by the principal 
jazz leaders of the country, who have recently 
organized the National Association of Or- 
chestra Leaders. ‘The chief object is to stop 
competitive bidding for stars. At present a 
saxaphone performer often receives $300.00 
a week. 

o 


Judge Ben B. Lindsay of Denver, well 
known for his twenty-five years service in 
the Juvenile Court of Denver, has been ousted 
from the bench by order of the State Supreme 
Court because of alleged irregularities in his 
election. Judge Lindsay has incurred some 
disfavor because of recent radical statements 
regarding the institution of marriage, and he 
claims the ouster is a “frame-up.” 

| 

In most sensational court proceedings, Vis- 
count Gladstone, son of the late William E. 
Gladstone, Prime Minister and “Grand Old 

Man” of Victorian times, defended his fa- 
ther’s memory against attacks on his private 
life made by ‘Captain Peter Wright in a book, 
Portraits and Criticisms. The Gladstones 
were vindicated, to the public satisfaction. 


1} 


Prepared for an expedition of a few weeks 
afloat in the air or a few years afoot on the 
polar ice, in the event of mishap to the 
planes, Capt. G. H. Wilkins set out on his 
second quest for land and further knowledge 
of the 800,000 unexplored square miles north 
of Alaska. 


After a delay of fifty years the Boulevard 
Haussmann has been completed in Paris. 
Baron Haussmann was Prefect of the Seine 
in 1853. He transformed Paris from a city 
of dark, narrow, tortuous, treeless streets, 
badly lighted and badly drained, to the light 
and well-planned city of today. The boule- 
vard bearing his name is cut through the 
heart of the city in a straight line. 


Following their exoneration by Judge Lan- 
dis of charges of betting on games, Tris 
Speaker and Ty Cobb, former managers of 
the Cleveland and Detroit Americans, were 
released by their old teams as free agents, and 
after much bidding for their services, ac- 
cepted contracts with the Washington Sena- 
tors and Philadelphia Athletics, respectively. 
Cobb will receive a salary of $60,000, the 
highest yet paid a baseball player. 


Datu Tahil, son of the Moro Sultan of 
Sulu, after three weeks of rebellion against 
the Philippine Government, surrendered when 
his followers were defeated by the Philip- 
pine Constabulary. Tahil and his favorite 
wife, who is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, had immured themselves in a 
mountain fortress. 


The Harmon Foundation recently presented 
four prizes to the following Negroes for dis- 
tinguished achievements in various fields: 
Palmer C. Hayden and Countee Cullen in 
art and poetry; Arthur A. Schomburg, who 
has collected manuscripts and prints typify- 
ing Negro life; and James Weldon Johnson, 
who has recently published a book on Negro 
spirituals. 


Boulevard Haussman, to help solve 


traffic congestion. 





Paris celebrates the opening of the new 
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SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 
CENTusx gives you the world’s best mwsic, beautifully 
printed on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15¢ (20c in Canada) —masterpieces like ‘“‘Poet and Peasant,” 
“Black Hawk,” “Bridal Chorus,” “Etude,” ‘Menuet from Don 
Juan,” ete. —all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote 
them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. Century’s 
low price is only possible because of his small profit. Complete 
catalogue of over 2300 compositions free on request. 
Thousands o feet teachers use and rec- 
ommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC ex- 
clusively—because they know tt 1s all that good 
music can be—yet its price is but 15c a copy; 
and they know parents appreciate the sous: 
Century Music Publishing Co., 250 W. 40th St., Cc. 
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The Basis of Eugenics 


(Concluded from Page 8) 


better. Like any other species of or- 
ganism, man may either progress to 
higher types or degenerate into a more 
degraded form. There are plenty of 
species, especially among parasites, 
which have taken the downhill path 
and become degenerate scions of more 
noble stock. 


What kind of development is taking 
place in our own species is the con- 
cern of eugenics. And when we come 
to realize the great importance of the 
difference between good heredity and 
bad for the usefulness and happiness 
of the individual and the general wel- 
fare of the nation, we must recognize 
eugenics as a matter of supreme con- 
cern. The eugenist does not propose 
that human beings should be arbitrarily 
mated in order to produce a superior 
type of human beings, but he wishes to 
have the race recruited more and more 
from its better hereditary strains. He 
would like to see human beings with 
strong, graceful, and healthy bodies; he 
would have them beautiful instead of 
homely; more intelligent instead of 
stupid ; endowed with good and generous 
impulses instead of mental twists and 
vicious propensities. He would like to 
eradicate somehow the: degenerate 
strains which cause us so much trouble, 
and to eliminate the hereditary insan- 
ity, epilepsy, and hundreds of other 
pathological traits which afflict so 
many of his unfortunate fellow crea- 
tures. Now it is quite possible for the 
race to develop in the direction of at- 
taining these ends, or it can proceed 
on the downward path. Which way is 
it actually proceeding? 


The answer to this question is to be 
found by ascertaining what kinds of 
people are increasing with the greatest 
rapidity. And to answer this question 
we must study the relative birth rates 
of different hereditary classes and also 
their relative death rates. It is the 
surplus of births over deaths which de- 
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termines rates of increase, and the 
stocks in which this surplus continues 
to be the greatest are the ones which 
are bound to prevail. 

There have been many studies of the 
relative birth rates of different classes 
of the population. It has been re- 
peatedly found that feeble-minded 
strains are exceptionally prolific. Read 
the history of degenerate families such 
as the Jukes and Kallikaks and you 
will frequently encounter records of 
ten, twelve, or even more children per 
family. Improvident and lacking in 
restraint, these people multiply with a 
rapidity which far exceeds that of in- 
telligent and thrifty people. Goddard 
estimates that 50 per cent of American 
paupers are feeble-minded. A similar 
situation prevails in England. “In 
one work house,” says Whetham, “there 
were sixteen feeble-minded women who 
had produced between them one hun- 
dred and sixteen children with a large 
proportion of mental defects. Out of 
one such family of fourteen, only four 
could be trained to do remunerative 
work.” The same author states that 
the parents whose children go to special 
schools in London for mentally retard- 
ed pupils have on the average about 
seven offspring, whereas children in 
the ordinary schools come from families 
averaging about four. My own studies 
on family size in relation to education 
show that the less education parents 
possess, the larger is the number of 
their children. 


When it comes to the classes who 
have acquired a fairly high social and 
cultural status, we encounter families 
of very small size. The decline of the 
birth rate which has occurred during 
the last fifty to seventy-five years has 
affected most the classes of the highest 
degree of cultivation. It takes over 
three children per family to keep a 
stock from decreasing in numbers, and 
the birth rate among such groups as the 
learned professions, teachers, graduates 
of colleges, successful business men, 
and leaders in our social and economic 
life generally, has fallen below the level 
necessary to continue their stock. This 
means that we are losing the kind of 
heredity which occurs in these class- 
es. Economic success in life nowadays 
is accompanied by few or no children, 
and so long as this continues, the race 
is subject to a drain of some of its best 
hereditary values. Professor Cattell has 
found that the families of American men 
of science average less than two chil- 
dren who live to adult age. These 
families are doing little more than half 
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perpetuating their kind. And when we 
reflect to how great an extent superior 
ability runs in families, and that the 
situation here presented is typical of a 
wide-spread condition among our 
people, we may realize to some extent 
the serious character of present tenden- 
cies in the perpetuation of the race. 
It is the kind of people whe have the 
largest net rate of increase who deter- 
mine whether our racial hereditary de- 
teriorates or improves. If ou” race is 
perpetuated mainly by person: below 
the average standard, our racia: inher- 
itance cannot escape deterioraticn. 

It is one thing to diagnose ovr racial 
ills, and another thing to provide reme- 
dies. This latter task is the business 
of practical, or applied eugenics. The 
remedies fall into two general classes, 
those designed to reduce bad heredity, 
and those designed to increase good 
heredity. Under the first class come 
restrictions on marriage of the insane, 
the epileptic, and the feeble-minded. In 
several states efforts are made to segre- 
gate mental defectives in institutions 
where they are prevented from propa- 
gating their kind. These and other 
measures have done something and 
might do much more to eliminate defec- 
tive germ plasm. But they are inade- 
quate as a cure for all of our racial mal- 
adies. Chief among these is the low birth 
rate of the superior mental strains. 
These classes should at least reproduce 
themselves, and in the interest of ra- 
cial advancement they should do more. 
This is the most difficult situation to 
meet, and only a gradual process of 
education of all young people to a high 
sense of their personal responsibility 
for the future of the race car solve it. 
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“Not Men, But a Man” 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


them. They are exaggerated somewhat, 
sentimentalized, because that is the way 
in which the real estate dealer sees 
them. We are aware of the exaggera- 
tion, we know that it is essential to 
Honfleur’s character, and hence we are 
not disturbed by it. After all, we are 
not so keenly interested in the Schir- 
mers and their fate as we are in the 
working out of the personal drama 
within the consciousness of Honfleur. 


Some fault might be found with the 
ending of this story. It is perhaps too 
easily fortunate and happy. The 
tragic situation of the Schirmers is per- 
haps somewhat too easily made wholly 
right and pleasant by the simple ex- 
pedient of moving them from one farm 
to another. But the ending might be 
defended on the ground that a sense of 
the romantic consciousness of Honfleur 
carries over into the final events of the 
story, even though they are narrated 
from the point of view of the young 
newspaper man. Our acceptance of 
what happens is made easier by a feel- 
ing that the present happy state of the 
Schirmers is somewhat exaggerated and 
sentimentalized by MHonfleur’s poetic 
temperament, just as was their earlier 
misery. And we are content in this 
knowledge, and are able to enjoy and 
love the little man undisturbed by his 
frailties. 


The point of view from which it is 
told is one of the interesting things 
about this story. The young newspaper 
man serves as an admirable foil for 
Cesar Honfleur. By his own reaction 
to the antics of the little real estate 
dealer, to his excitability and his en- 
thusiasm, he serves to direct our re- 
action, se that we find ourselves sharing 
his feeling toward Honfleur. The 
author carefully refrains from stating 
or even suggesting this feeling at the 
end of the story, depending on what has 
been told to establish the right emo- 
tional attitude on the part of the reader. 
Furthermore, the use of the point of 
view of the young newspaper man af- 
fords a convenient way of making it 
natural and credible that Honfleur 
should tell the story of the Schirmers 
at all, and an easy way of bridging the 
g1p in time which occurs before the last 
incident of the narrative, and of sum- 
marizing this final action so that it can 
be presented swiftly. It would be hard 
to think of a better way of introducing 
and relating this particular story. 

The short story is coming close to 
the highest purpose of all real fiction 
when it succeeds in making us know 
and recognize as individual and genu- 


superficially 
of a group. 


ine a character who is 
merely a typical member 
We are all too prone to classify the 
human beings around us, and, having 
once attached a tag—‘grouchy old 
maid” or “stolid, unfeeling laborer’ — 
always thereafter to think of the per- 
sons in question in those general terms. 
By so doing we miss the infinite rich- 
ness and variety of personality with 
which we are constantly surrounded— 
the greatest source of that breadth and 
intensity of experience which is the 
measure of life itself. We are for- 
tunate, then, when a short story writer 
shows us how far wrong such a super- 
ficial and general judgment may be— 
when he reveals to us the profoundly 
interesting individuality which may 
underlie the most unpromising exterior. 





The Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from Page 13) 


and “Koledo” is the refrain in many 
harvest songs, as they were invocations 
in pagan days to this divinity. 

A tender little poem with a sense of 
true justice triumphing over religious 
rites and forms is 


A Child in Heaven 


Yesternight was born a Child, 

But it passed from earth at ‘morn, 
Unbaptized to heaven’s door. 

“Open, heavenly watchman, open!” 
“Nay, foolish babe, thou must away! 
Sinful thou art, away, away!” 
“Foolish I am—but sinful, nay; 

In the green forest I was born, 
Where no sponsor, where no priest; 
Therefore unbaptized I come!” 


Then the heavenly watcher answered: 

“Go thou yet a short way on; 

Go on, my babe, and thou shalt find 

Three watersprings; from one to drink, 

From one to wash, the third a font of 
blessing, 

The first shall breast-milk be to thee; 

The second is thy mother’s tears, 

And from the third thou shalt baptized be, 

And joyful entrance gain to heaven.” 


Every nation has nonsense verse ex- 
pressing absurdities and incongruities. 
This is a Serbian example, very like 
one of our Mother Goose rhymes. 


Hard to Believe 


A man ne’er born once told a tale 

To seven stout ghosts so hearty and hale; 
A ship went sailing ’mid greenwood trees, 
While the burning sun her crew did freeze. 
A horse danced o’er the billowy sea, 

From him a duck with hoofs did flee, 

From an empty cup two knights did quaff, 
Served by a maid whose head was off, 
Two wingless geese flew up in the sky, 

As a legless hero ran hard by; 

While near him scampered two roasted hares, 
Hotly pursued by three dogs in pairs. 

Then to the deaf man the dumb man spoke: 
“What a monstrous lie! but I hope it’s a joke.” 
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Roots of the Trouble in China 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


It is thus a unique political specimen, de- 
manding the rights of an autonomous state, 
although seeking the protection of the powers 
whose citizens are located there. 


An evident determination that the Kuo- 
mintang armies shall not wrest the Interna- 
tional Settlement from foreign control, as 
well as anxiety for the safety of lives and 
property of the foreign residents, has been 
the cause for the dispatch of the large num- 
ber of troops and warships to China by the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
Chinese nationalists are just as determined 
that all foreign concessions must be yielded 
up. Austrian, German and Russian conces- 
sions have come into the hands of the Chinese 
since the war, and this taste of success has 
strengthened the determination of China to 
do away with foreign governmental control 
within her borders. 


China now has existing unequal treaties 
with fifteen foreign powers, most of which 
call for revision at regular periods. The 
treaty with Belgium was abrogated by the 
Peking Government at its expiration last fall. 
Whether Peking or Canton is in power, China 
is refusing to recognize the validity of the 
treaties any longer. 


The policy of the United States in the face 
of this situation has not been clear. Secretary 
Kellogg has announced a desire to draw up 
new treaties, but negotiations cannot be con- 
ducted until some agency can be found which 
will speak for all of China. Furthermore he 
considered that the abandonment of extra- 
territoriality must wait until the proper im- 
provement has taken place in the Chinese 
legal system. At the same time he has de- 
manded that adequate protection be given to 
American interests in China, and has dis- 
patched naval and military forces for this 
purpose. The Secretary has also proposed 
that the International Settlement at Shanghai 
shall be neutralized in the impending con- 
flict between Chinese factions. There is good 
reason to believe that the troop movement to 
China has been made in anticipation of an 
attempt by the Cantonese to enter the Inter- 
national Settlement in case they were victori- 
ous in the battle for Shanghai. 


Members of Congress who are interested 
in the control of foreign affairs are much 
more aggressive than Secretary Kellogg in 
demanding that the unequal treaties and con- 
cessions be done away with. Senator Borah, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has frequently expressed an ardent 
dislike for the present foreign control in 
China. Congressman Porter, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, has 
introduced a resolution advising the President 
to negotiate new treaties with China upon a 
basis of equality, thus abolishing extraterri- 
toriality and customs control. Advocates of 
a liberal policy in China are particularly de- 
sirous that this country shall not be linked up 
too closely with Great Britain. ‘The British 
policies in China have been such as to arouse 
the keenest animosity on the part of the Chi- 
nese. Ever since the so-called Opium War 
the British have been foremost in the use of 
force in China and the name of Great Britain 
has become associated in the Chinese mind 
with the Shanghai killings, the Shameen mas- 
sacre, and the slaughter at Wanhsien. Should 
the United States cooperate closely with Great 
Britain in Chinese policy there is good 
ground to believe that American prestige in 
the Far East will suffer a further decline. 
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On top of 
4. |. the world! 








AN’T you hear the snow crunching under their 
feet? Can’t you hear the shouts of laughter as 
they climb the hill—a crowd of happy boys 

and girls? 


Up they come... talking . . . singing, just for the 
sheer joy of it. Sturdily up to the top of the hill—all of 
them right on top of the world! 


All? Well, very nearly. Just a few stragglers toiling 
up slowly behind the rest. Just a few who can’t make 
the grade “in high” . . . whose legs and lungs began to 
give out only halfway up. Just a few who'll be “all in” 
at the top of the hill. Too bad—when it’s so much fun 
to be right on top of the world! 


On top of the world! That’s where you like to be. And 
with good health and endurance, that’s where you will be! 


It’s not very difficult when you think about it. There 
are just a few things to remember. . . the things that 
make for sound, strong bodies and abounding good 
health. Here they are—plenty of exercise out-of-doors; 
long, refreshing hours of sleep; wholesome, nourishing 
food—and no artificial stimulants! 


No artificial stimulants—remember that! No harmful 
drinks like tea and coffee, for example. The average cup 
of coffee contains from 1% to 3 grains of caffein, a dan- 
gerous drug-stimulant. Caffein tends to lower vitality 
and frequently causes nervousness, headaches and 
listlessness. It is just these things that can keep you from 
being on top of the world. 


For the mealtime drink that you want and need—a 
delicious drink that will he/p you to the top of the world 
—drink Postum! Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted, with a little sweetening. You’ll like the 
fine flavor of this splendid drink. Like so many young 






folks, you’ll particularly like Postum made with hot 
milk. Just try it—put a teaspoonful of Instant Postum 
in a cup, then pour in hot (not boiled) milk, and stir. 
The Postum dissolves immediately and you can add 
sugar to suit your taste. Think of the wealth of nourish- 
ment contained in this drink—all the body-building 
qualities of milk and elements of golden grain! And 
it’s so good! 


Of course you can’t expect to notice much difference 
after drinking only one cup of Postum made with milk. 
Make a thirty-day test—the test that thousands of boys 
and girls have made—then you will notice a difference! 
Give Postum a fair trial—and you’ll keep right on 
drinking it. 


If you want to start the test today, you can get Postum 
at your grocer’s—or we will send you a week’s supply, 
free, so that you can begin this trial at our expense. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


-— 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 








P.-S, 2-19-27 
‘| Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
week’s supply of 
Instant Postum (prepared instantly in the cup) 


Postum Cereat (prepared by boiling) 


O Check which 
OO you prefer 














Name.......... 
© 1927,P.C. Co. ~—_ 
Gen is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post City State 


Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is 
also easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 








In Canada, address Canap1an Postum Cereat Co., Lrp. 45 Front St. East, 
; Toronto 2. Ontario 
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That Cesar Honfleur 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


“Angry with Rosalie? Impossible! But 
Max Schirmer is filled with fear. Something 
must be done, quick, now, yes. Max Schirmer 
spreads the wings of his mind and rises. 
‘Rosalie, let us get some boxes and dirt and 
starts small test crops of wheat and barley 
and oats and everything in our rooms, so 
that we shall gain knowledge about farming 
in America against the time that comes. We 
know farming in Germany, but maybe things 
here in America act not the same.’ That 
Rosalie flies to give him a great proud hug. 


“Ideas are the mighty revolutionists, my 
young friend of the press. They blow up 
things, yes. This Schirmer household is in- 
stantly in revolution. They live on the ground 
floor, because it is cheaper and because there 
is no elevator. They move to the sixth floor, 
which is at the top, to get the sun for their 
dream harvests. 


“Therefore, too, long trips to vacant lots 
and obscure parks to obtain dirt for those 
boxes, Come, then, too, subscriptions to farm 
magazines; and requests to Washington for 
bulletin after bulletin on how to fertilize 
sandy land and black land, and clay land, 
and every kind of land that is under heaven. 


“And they read them all, God help them, 
that Max and Rosalie Schirmer. Think of it! 
I have seen a pile of those bulletins two feet 
high. Underlined, annotated on the margins. 
It stabs me to the middle of the heart to 
comprehend it. Cesar Honfleur, are you not 
a red villain and a black beast? The answer 
is in the affirmative, yes.” 


The passionate realtor ran both of his hands 
up into his thick black hair, clenched his 
fingers there, and pulled down hard, making 
a face to fit the occasion as he felt it. It 
was a monstrous face. 


“Another year they have among their toy 
crops a stand of cotton. It is four stalks 
in a box—and if you laugh, my young friend, 
I will throw myself at your throat and give 
you the garrote. Two of those stalks bear 
sickly pink blossoms, and one of them de- 
velops a small hard boll that in a happier 
world might have given cotton for a hero’s 
bandage, for a ship’s gallant sail, for lawn 
as fine as the light of the moon for the dress 
of a summer bride. But, alas, there comes an 
afternoon. It is three o’clock. Rosalie sits 
watching the little boll, as a mother studies 
her child’s face asleep. And while she looks 
and dreams it gives a tiny clicking sob and 
falls! While she tells me of that pitiful little 
falling boll I feel it strike and pierce my 
heart like a bullet, and there is that in her 
eyes which God means not to be in the eyes 
of woman. No, absolutely not. 


“Then comes the war! Therefore, higher 
prices for everything those poor Schirmers 
buy, whether it be an overcoat for tall Max 
or a dress for small Rosalie. Therefore, less 
money for the savings bank. But always there 
is something, yes. Trust that strong Max for 
that. Forward, still forward, to a farm which 
is to make all dreams come true. 

“Then comes peace and all the world is 
to be happy, at least happier than it was. 
Men have learned a lesson. Men are bigger 
and women are more generous. There is a 
new spirit in the land. It touches every 
man and woman, every American. So cry 
the orators. Ha-ha! Is it Cesar Honfleur 
who laughs or is it a vile and venomous 
hyena? The answer is, it is both, for they 
are the same. 

“As the world is making anew, according 
to the newspapers and the orators, so, too, 
this fine Max Schirmer and that darling little 


Rosalie. At last, at last the better time comes, 
that time of which Max has spoken a million 
times. 


“In their farm magazines they study the 
advertisements of realtors who sell lands. 
They have not as much money as they 
planned to have; no, absolutely not, but who 
ever does? I ask you. No one. Therefore, 
compromise. ‘Therefere, not black land of 
the West at one hundred, two hundred dol- 
lars for one small acre. Therefore, land in 
the South, which is cheaper, ah, so much 
cheaper. Besides, Rosalie likes the sunshine. 
That darling little creature would. 


“Now a letter to this blood-sucking cata- 
mount, Cesar Honfleur, that black leopard of 
Louisiana. He licks his chops at the one 
thought of them. Do not small-town and 
country people adore to cheat city people? 
Do they not think that all city peple would 
cheat them because an infinitesimal few 
people do so cheat them? Also these 
Schirmers are Germans, evidently, from their 
letters. Germans and from the greatest city! 
Therefore, this Cesar Honfleur will cheat 
them greatly. Therefore, he will sell them 
the Garstin place. 


“Ah, how lovely the Garstin place is on 
paper! Two miles from town. Well of water 
that never goes dry. Ten acres of ground 
and all cleared. A four-room house with a 
good roof. And cheap, yes, so very cheap. 
Yes, yes, all true. The land is clear, but 
is it strong enough to raise a tree? The 
shallow well is never dry, but is it a well 
or is it a seep-hole from Barthou’s Bayou? 
The roof is good enough, but it leans like a 
man with moonshine in his feet and God help 
it if a ten-mile wind strike it from behind. 
Will the backwater from Barthou’s Bayou 
flood half the Garstin place every second 
year in May when plants are coming close 
to what growth they will have? Is not the 
Garstin place one that would break the heart 
of one long learned in the ways of Lousiana 
land? Have this poor Max and Rosalie 
Schirmer, from New York City, starting life 
all over again in their old age, one single tiny 


scintilla or iota of a chance on it? These 
questions require mo answer, absolutely 
Not, no. 


“Down come the Schirmers from the train. 
They direct their eager steps.to this Cesar 
Honfleur, who wears a white flower in his 
coat, as he has promised by letter. He will 
guide them to their heart’s delight. Little 
Rosalie’s hands flutter, and her eyes shine, 
and she is so happy she could sing and dance, 
though there are wrinkles around her blue 
eyes and three teeth gone on the left side of 
her mouth. When she talks to you, you feel 
that she longs to lay her hands on your arms 
as if somehow that would help her the better 
to tell you she likes and trust you, for does 
she not like and trust everybody? Brave 
old brick-red Max, so gray and still so 
strong, stands by her side silent but smiling 
‘yes, yes’ to all she says. 


“Cesar Honfleur picks up some supplies for 
them and rushes them in his audacious auto- 
mobile to the famous Garstin place. That 
first day the Schirmers are radiant, it is all 
so new. They will camp for a few days in 
and near the house. 

“Comes the second day, and Cesar Honfleur 
goes to the scene of his crime, like a murderer 
drawn back to contemplate his foul deed. The 
eyes of that man and woman on the Garstin 
place are already opened. They are simple 
but they are not stupid, no. That Rosalie 
has been crying, it is plain to be seen. ‘Cour- 
age,’ whispers Max in passing, and she stands 
up straight and faces it out like a little sol- 
dier. Rosalie, I salute you! 


“And now they are there an entire week. 
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I have been out there every day. This after- 
noon I am there once more. They have two 
cots from town and are living in one room 
of the old house. There is a fireplace in it. 
They have no stove yet. I have seen them all 
week eating from tin cans. Therefore, I 
take out to them, as gifts, some fruit and 
some green vegetables from town. For Rosalie 
there is a little red pot with a red geranium 
in it. 


“There is an infinitesimal blaze in the fire- 
place. Rosalie is preparing to get supper at 
five o’clock—they eat but two meals a day 
now. When she sees that fruit and 
those green vegetables she cannot refrain from 
laying her hands, as soft as whispers, upon 
my sleeves. ‘Ach, thank you, Mistaire Hon- 
fleur!’ And gallant Max says it also with 
his sad gray eyes. Then I take from behind 
me that small potted flower with one red 
blossom opened wide. Now she must pitpat 
at her lips with both her small hands lest 
she cry.. ‘Ach, my friend, how could you 
know—and you a man?’ 


“Rosalie hums and sings now as she kneels 
before the fire to wash the lettuce, for you 
must know there is not yet even a table out 
there. I see the white sun stream through 


_ the window and touch her small round head 


and light up the lettuce leaves she pulls 
apart and drops into a pan of water. Sud- 
denly she stops, ‘Behold Max, here is a little 
dotted bug deep down in this lettuce. So! 
And he is alive yet!’ 


“And so saying, that Rosalie so tenderly 
places the lettuce leaf on the earth of the 
geranium pot by the window. And then she 
does not turn around, but stands for a moment 
without a word. Then she gives a tiny cry 
and throws the blue-checked apron she wears 
up over her gray head. And I—” 


Mr. Honfleur leaned his forehead against 
the woodwork at the side of his office window 
and said no more. I waited a moment, while 
he scratched his finger nail on the yellow old 
plaster of the wall. Then I tiptoed to the 
door. Wheeling about, he hurled himself at 
me and kissed me on the cheek. “It’s the 
kiss of a perfect Judas, but I like you; you 
never interrupted me once.” 


But Cesar Honfleur was dramatizing him- 
self as a villain that afternoon as the night 
came on. As a matter of fact, within a week 
the blood-sucking catamount had persuaded 
the Schirmers to swap the Garstin place to 
him for the Pelletier farm a mile out on the 
other side of town, on high ground, with a 
house that had always been fine and was now 
also mellow, with a deep well of water in 
firm red clay, and with ten acres of land 
admirable for truck-farming. Within a month 
he had them established in their new home 
and the place stocked with animals. 


He cajoled and coached me into writing a 
half dozen pieces for the Courier about “the 
retired New York business man and his wife 
who have chosen, of all the United States, 
Crebillon as a home,” and so on and on, 
until the Schirmers were local celebrities. He 
took his wife to call on Rosalie at once, and 
he made all Crebillon eager to know the 
Schirmers. He bullied the manager of the 
Franco-American Hotel into contracting for 
whatever chickens and eggs and vegetables 
the Schirmers could supply for a year. He 
advised them, he nursed them, he worked 
like a slave for them. 


So that one day, when I was out there with 
him, Mrs. Schirmer, waiting until he was 
beyond hearing us, raised herself on her toes 
and whispered, “He made our dear old dream 
come true, and now he gives us new ones and 
makes them come true also. Ach, what a man 
is that, what a friend is Cesar Honfleur!” 
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A Jury of Her Peers 


By Susan Glaspell 
(Concluded from Last Issue ) 


SYNOPSIS 


While the men searched the house of the 
murdered man for evidence of anger the 
women examined the kitchen of the suspected 
wife. They saw how difficult her work must 
have been in the lonely inconvenient room. 
Living there with her morose, sullen husband, 
she had changed from the happy girl they 
recalled to a po silent woman. They 
began to note strange things: that her work 
had been left unfinished; that one square of 
her quilt was stitched with large crooked 
stitches though all the others were done 
daintily and accurately. Then they discovered 
the door of the empty bird-cage almost torn 
from its hinges. 





“Not till they brought her yesterday,” said 
the sheriff’s wife. 

“She—come to think of it, she was kind of 
like a bird herself. Real sweet and pretty, 
but kind of timid and—flutterly. How—she 
—did—change.” 

Finally, as if struck with a happy thought 
and relieved to get back to every-day things, 
she exclaimed: 

“Tell you what, Mrs. Peters, why don’t 
you take the quilt in with you? It might 
take up her mind.” 

“Why, I think that’s a real nice idea, Mrs. 
Hale,” agreed the sheriff’s wife, as if she 
too were glad to come into the atmosphere 
of a simple kindness. “There couldn’t pos- 
sibly be any objection to that, could there? 
Now, just what will I take? I wonder if her 
patches are in here. They turned to the 
sewing basket. 

“Here’s some red,” said Mrs. Hale, bring- 
ing out a roll of cloth. Underneath that 
there was a box. “Here, maybe her’ scissors 
are in here—and her things.” She held it up. 
“What a pretty box! I’ll warrant that was 
something she had a long time ago—when 
she was a girl.” 

She held it in her hand a moment; then, 
with a little sigh, opened it. Instantly her 
hand went to her nose. 

“Why!” 

Mrs. Peters 
away. 

“There’s something wrapped up in this 
piece of silk,” faltered Mrs. Hale. 

“This isn’t her scissors,” said Mrs. Peters, 
in a shrinking voice. 

Her hand was not steady, Mrs. Hale raised 
the piece of silk. “Oh, Mrs. Peters!” she 
cried. “It’s—” 

Mrs. Peters bent closer. 

“It’s the bird,” she whispered. 

“But, Mrs. Peters!” cried Mrs. Hale. 
“Look at it! Its meck—look at its neck! It’s 
all—other side fo.” 

The sheriff’s wife again bent closer. 

“Somebody wrung its neck,” said she, in 
a voice that was slow and deep. 

The eyes of the two women met—this time 
clung together in a look of dawning com- 
prehension, of growing horror. Mrs. Peters 
looked from the dead bird to the broken door 
of the cage. Again their eyes met. And just 
then there was a sound at the outside door. 

Mrs. Hale slipped the box under the quilt 
pieces in the basket. The county attorney 


drew nearer—then turned 


and the sheriff came in from outside. 

“Well, ladies,” said the attorney, as one 
turning from serious things to little pleasant- 
ries, “have you decided whether she was 
going to quilt it or knot it?” 

“We think,” said the sheriff’s wife hastily, 


“that she was going to knot it.” 

“Well, that’s very interesting, I’m sure,” 
he said tolerantly. He caught sight of the 
cage. “Has the bird flown?” 

“We think the cat got it,” said Mrs. Hale 
in a voice curiously even. 

He was walking up and down, as if think- 
ing something out. 

“Is there a cat?” he asked absently. 

Mrs. Hale shot a look up at the sheriff’s 
wife. 

“Well, not now,” said Mrs. Peters. “They’re 
superstitious, you know; they leave.” 

She sank into her chair. 

The county attorney did not heed her. 

“No sign at all of any one having come in 
from the outside,” he said to Peters, in the 
manner of continuing an interrupted conver- 
sation. “Their own rope. Now let’s go up- 
stairs again and go over it, piece by piece. 
It would have to have been some one who 
knew just the—” 

The stair door closed behind them and their 
voices were lost. 

The two women sat motionless, not look- 
ing at each other, but as if peering into some- 
thing and at the same time holding back. 
When they spoke now it was as if they were 
afraid of what they were saying, but as if 
they could not help saying it. 

“She liked the bird,” said Martha Hale, 
low and slowly. “She was going to bury it 
in that pretty box.” 

“When I was a girl,” said Mrs. Peters, 
under her breath, “my kitten—there was a 
boy took a hatchet, and before my eyes— 
before I could get there—” She covered her 
face an instant. “If they hadn’t held me 
back I would have’—she caught herself, 
looked upstairs where footsteps were heard, 
and finished weakly—‘hurt him.” 

Then they sat without speaking or moving. 

“I wonder how it would seem,” Mrs. Hale 
began, as if feeling her way over strange 
ground—‘“never to have had any children 
around.” Her eyes made a sweep of the 
kitchen. “No, Wright wouldn’t like the bird, 
a thing that sang. She used to sing. He 
killed that too.” 

Mrs. Peters moved. “Of course we don’t 
know who killed the bird.” 

“T knew John Wright,” was Mrs. Hale’s 
answer. 

“It was an awful thing was done in this 
house that night, Mrs. Hale,” said the sheriff’s 
wife. “Killing a man while he slept—slip- 
ping a thing round his neck that choked the 
life out of him.” 

Mrs. Hale’s hand went out to the bird- 
cage. 

“His neck. Choked the life out of him.” 

“We don’t know who killed him,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Peters wildly. “We don’t know.” 

Mrs. Hale had not moved. “If there had 
been years and years of nothing, then a bird 
to sing to you, it would be awful—still after 
the bird was still.” ; 

It was as if something within her not her- 
self had spoken, and it found in Mrs. Peters 
something she did not know as herself. 

“I know what stillness is,” she said, in a 
monotonous voice. “When we homesteaded 
in Dakota, and my first baby died—after he 
was two years old—and me with no other 
then—” 

Mrs. Hale stirred. 

“How soon do you suppose they’ll be 
through looking for the evidence?” 

“I know what stillness is,” repeated Mrs. 
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Peters. Then she too pulled back. “The 
law has got to punish crime, Mrs. Hale.” 

“I wish you’d seen Minnie Foster when she 
wore a white dress with blue ribbons, and 
stood up there in the choir and sang.” 

The picture of that girl, the fact that she 
had lived neighbor to that girl for twenty 
years, and had let her die for lack of life, 
was suddenly more than she could bear. 

“Oh, I wish I’d come over here once in a 
while!” she cried. “That was a crime! That 
was acrime! Who’s going to punish that?” 

“We mustn’t take on,” said Mrs. Peters, 
with a frightened look toward the stairs. 


“I might’a’ known she needed help! I tell 
you, it’s gueer, Mrs. Peters. We live close 
together, and we live far apart. We all go 


through the same things—it’s all just a dif- 
ferent kind of the same thing! If it weren't 
—why do you and I know—what we know 
this minute?” 

She dashed her hand across her eyes. See- 
ing the jar of fruit on the table, she reached 
for it. 

“If I was you I wouldn’t tell her her fruit 
was gone! Tell her it ain’t. Tell her it’s 
all right—all of it. Here—take this in to 
prove it to her! She—she may never know 
whether it was broke or not.” She turned 
away. 

Mrs. Peters took the bottle of fruit as if 
glad to take it—as if touching a familiar 
thing, having something to do, could keep her 
from something else. She looked about for 
something to wrap the fruit in, took a petti- 
coat from the pile of clothes she had brought 
from the front room, and nervously started 
winding that round the bottle. 

“My!” she began, in a high voice, “it’s a 
good thing the men couldn’t hear us! Get- 
ting all stirred up over a little thing like a 
—dead canary. As if that could have any- 
thing to do with—with—my, wouldn’t they 
laugh?” 

Footsteps were heard on the stairs. 

“Maybe they would,’ muttered Mrs. Hale 
—‘“maybe they wouldn't.” 

“No, Peters,” said the county attorney, “it’s 
all perfectly clear, except the reason for doing 
it. But you know juries when it comes to 
women. If there was some definite thing— 
something to show. Something to make a 
story about. A thing that would connect up 
with this clumsy way of doing it.” 

Mrs. Hale looked at Mrs. Peters. Mrs. 
Peters was looking at her. Quickly they 
looked away from one another. The outer 
door opened and Mr. Hale came in. 

“I’ve nailed back that board we ripped off,” 
he said. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Hale,” said the sheriff. 
“We'll be getting along now.” 

“IT am going to stay here awhile by my- 
self,” the county attorney suddenly announced. 

“You can send Frank out for me, can’t 
you?” he asked the sheriff. “I want to go 
over everything. I’m not satisfied we can't 
do better.” 

Again for one brief moment the women’s 
eyes met. 

The sheriff came up to the table. “Did 
you want to see what Mrs. Peters was going 
to take in?” 

The county attorney picked up the apron. 
He laughed. “Oh I guess they’re not very 
dangerous things the ladies have picked out. 

Mrs. Hale’s hand was on the sewing basket 
in which the box was concealed. She felt 
that she ought to take her hand off the basket. 
She did not seem able to. She picked up one 
of the quilt blocks which she had piled on 
to cover the box. She had a feeling that if 
he took up the basket she would snatch it 
from him. 

But he did not take it. 
laugh, he turned away, saying: 


(Concluded on Next Page) 
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“No; Mrs. Peters does not need supervising. 
For that matter a sheriff’s wife is married 
to the law. Ever think of it that way, Mrs. 
Peters?” 

Mrs. Peters had turned her face away. 
When she spoke, her voice was careful. 

“Not—just that way,” she said. 

“Married to the law!” chuckled Mrs. 
Peters’ husband. He moved toward the door 
into the front room, and said to the county 
attorney: “I just want you to come here a 
minute, George. We ought to take a look 
at these windows.” 

“Oh—windows,” 
torney. 

“We'll be leaving in a second, Mr. Hale,” 
Mr. Peters told the farmer, as he followed 
the county attorney into the other room. 

“Can’t be leavin’ too soon to suit me,” 
tered Hale and went out. 

Martha Hale sprang up, her hands tight 
together, looking at that other woman, with 
whom it rested. At first she could not see 
her eyes, for the sheriff’s wife had not turned 
back since she turned away at that suggestion 
of being married to the law. Slowly, un- 
willingly, Mrs. Peters turned her head until 
her eyes met the eves of the other woman. 
There was a moment when they held each 
other in a steady, burning look in which there 
was no evasion nor flinching. Then Martha 
Hale’s eyes pointed the way to the basket in 
which was hidden the thing that would make 
certain the conviction of the other woman— 
that woman who was not there and yet who 
had been there with them all that hour. 

For a moment Mrs. Peters did not move. 
And then she did it. Threw back the quilt 
pieces, got the box, tried to put it in her 
hand-bag. It was too big. Desperately she 
opened it, started to take the bird out. But 
there she broke—she could not touch the bird. 

There was a sound at the door. Martha 
Hale snatched the box from the sheriff’s 
wife, and got it in the pocket of her big 
coat just as the sheriff and the county at- 
torney came back into the kitchen. 

“Well, Henry,” said the county attorney 
facetiously, “at least we found out that she 
was not going to quilt it. She was going to 
—what is it you call it, ladies?” 

Mrs. Hale’s hand was against the pocket 
of her coat. 

“We call it—knot it,” was her answer. 


THE END 


scoffed the county at- 


mut- 








The Constitution: II 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


This Lower House has three powers 
granted to it alone, and not to the Sen- 
ate, by the Constitution: the right to 
impeachment or the preparation of ac- 
cusations of a Federal officer for the 
trial by the Senate; the right to insti- 
tute all revenue bills; and the right to 
elect the President in case no candi- 
date obtains a majority of the electoral 
vote. But since the Senate has the 
final vote on any revenue bill prepared 
by the Lower House, and since the Sen- 
ate sits as the final court in any im- 
peachment proceedings, it would seem 
that the Upper House has been most 
liberally endowed with power by the 
authors of the Constitution. When we 
consider also that the Senate alone has 
the right to confirm or reject treaties 
and nominations by the President, it is 
apparent again that those Fathers of 


the Republic were on their guard 
against centralizing too much authority 
in the hands of the more direct repre- 
sentatives of the masses of voters. 

In both Houses of Congress absolute 
freedom of speech is permitted—and 
practiced. No Senator or Representa- 
tive may be arrested for what he says 
in Congress, nor may he be arrested ex- 
cept for treason or felony while Con- 
gress is in session or when he is going 
to or from Congress. Only his own 
House of Congress can call him to ac- 
count for his deeds and words while he 
is on duty—a bit of authority seldom 
exercised. 
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for High and Junior 
High Schools and 
Schools and Colleges gen 
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Specie! Sterling Silver Class 
Rings, $1.25 to groups of 12 
or more. Sterling Silver or 
— Pins to match, 

c. 


Samples furnished from itllus- 
trated folder which we send 
free on request. De i 
vitations, Dan Pro 
Fevors, ‘Athletic "Trophies. 


C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 


12 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro. Mass. 











- Cwhen ACCIDENT 


blots out the 
PAY CHECK 


A MOTOR Sliding swiftly down the highway ...a 
sudden mistakein judgment .. . steel crashing against 


steel 
pact . 


. a ton of metal overturned in the terrific im- 
. excited on-lookers quickly gathering .. . 


Srave apprehension as they take the driver from the 
twisted wreckage . . . who’sresponsible? . . . can they 


save him? 


a mad race to the hospital .. . 


deft- 


ness and science brought to his aid . . . once againa 


human life is rescued . . 
cident imposes! 


Add to physical suffering caused by 
accident the lost income, somber 
worry of meeting fees for doctors, 
bills for hospital accommodations, 
medicine, nursing and mounting 
household expenses. In the total 
will be found but one conclusion— 
the penalty of accident is severe. 

To thousands the economic fear of 
accident is unknown. Fortunate is 
he who possesses the world’s most 
adequate insurance—Perfect Protec- 
tion. With Perfect Protection there’s 


“It Pays Six Ways”’ 


but still, what a penalty ac- 


a wealth of relief in every financial 
emergency caused by sickness, acci- 
dent or death. With Perfect Protec- 
tion, life-time savings need not go to 
doctors and hospitals, debts cannot 
pile up in staggering amounts, money 
obligations incurred in the crisis, 
need not require months or years to 
repay. 

Let this unique insurance replace 
your pay-check. Give yourself the 
most adequate protection and face the 
future with confidence and security. 


is a little booklet briefly explain- 


ing how this adequate insurance can serve you. 
Write for your copy to-day. Noobligation, of course. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. The Poetry Corner. 

Before the publication of Miss Louise Pound’s 
book, The Poetic Origin of the Ballad, scholars 
made some very neat statements about ballads. 
The first was that the primitive ballads or songs 
were made by a tribe or community and that the 
art ballad was an imitation made by one man. For 
instance. Sir Patrick Spens grew by accumulation 
of detail and change in time; but The Ballad of 
the Oysterman was the work of a single individ- 
ual. he second point, the one which Miss Pound 
showed was very likely not true, was that the 
primitive ballads were not lyric in their origin. 
A lyric poem, you recall, expresses the personal 
emotion of the individual poet. Miss Pound 
shows that every song probably had a single orig- 
inator, though many persons may have taken a 
hand in the changes and additions. 


The songs in the Poetry Corner today carry 
out Miss Pound’s theory. Most of them are mo- 
tion songs. Let’s begin with Prayer in the Field. 
The refrain in primitive songs did two things: it 
repeated the last chords on the harp to give the 
composer a chance to remember or to get a new 
incident; or it gave the audience a chance to 
join in. Notice that Prayer in the Field is a 
arvest song and moves with the sweeping cf the 
scythe. If one pupil in the class will read the 
lines and the rest of the class recite the refrain 
in rhythm you will understand why Serbian peas- 
ants cutting grain by hand like to chant this song. 

The Song of Hay is another variation of the 
life in death, the Phoenix, the Resurrection. Man 
has always tried to prove his own immortality and 
to find evidence for his longing in nature. In 
how many ways does the poem recall “‘life re- 
newed?”’ Notice the natural figures of speech 
and the simplicity of the comparisons. 

The Widow. Notice the effect of the two lines 
at the beginning and end of the poem. Do you 
know what a prologue and an epilogue should do? 
If you don’t, try to think how the first and last 
words naturally affect a story or even a sentence. 
The widow is evidently an uneducated peasant, 
but she has a beautiful character. How have 
things gone since her husband died? She doesn’t 
say so; how do you know? 7 doesn’t she 
lament at twilight? Why does she make you 
want to help her? 

Hard to Believe is fun if read aloud. 

What have you learned about the Balkan people, 
how they work and what they talk about, from 
these poems? 

II. “Not Men but a Man.” A type represents 
one of a class. Mr. Frederick says you can’t get 
a type man because the similarity is only on the 


surface. He cites Cesar Honfleur to prove that 
every pote is unique. Show the class in detail 
what he means. story writer depicts most 


clearly what he knows best. How does Benefield 
bear out this theory? How many short story 
writers can you recall who began their work on 
journals or newspapers? How did this experience 
affect Benefield’s style? What evidence do you 
find? Why does not Benefield give Honfleur and 
the Schirmers equal attention and space? Do you 
recall the point Mr. Hunt made about singleness 
of effect? Honfleur’s character is built up step 
by step, really layer by layer. Pick out the 
strata and show how each contributes to the very 
satisfying conclusion. 

III. That Cesar Honfleur. Read this _ story 
carefully. After the story has been told as Barry 
Benefield tells it, try telling it as the Schirmers 
would tell it, or as another real estate man would 
see it. 


IV. Essay. We have two kinds of essay rep- 
resented in this isue: the biographical and the 
scientific. 


A. Biographical. 

1. George Washington. The writer makes three 
distinct points concerning Washington’s character 
and gives reasons for his greatness. What are 
these points? 

2. Heinrich Pestalozzi. It probably seems ab- 
surd to you that school teachers ever had to dis- 
cover that “children learn by doing.”’ Here is 
the story of the man who made the discovery. 
Notice how much more story there is in this es- 
say. Tell the class about self-evident things that 
Pestalozzi had almost to starve to accomplish. 

3. A Forgotten “Founding Father.” This biog- 
raphy also picks out a significant reason for telling 
about a man’s life. Notice that none of these 
writers emphasize that the subject was born and 
died, but rather that he did some very important 
thing in the interim. Evidently a biographical es- 
say is built around “the point I wish to make,” 
just as your every-day themes are. What is the 
thesis or point of this essay? 

B. Scientific. 


he Basis of Eugenics. To understand what 


Dr. Holmes means by his discussion of natural 
selection you will need to follow very carefully 
the application of what he says about Mr. Bur- 


bank’s methods of creating new species. Why can 
not one scientist in his single life-time learn as 
much about man as Mr. Burbank did about plants? 
What shall we have to do to keep the American 
people up to the ideal standard? How are the 
habits of right living and fine scholarship which 
you are building now going to help? 

V. Thumb Nail Sketches. The French child 
learns to write beautiful sentences and paragraphs 
by making precis, that is precise statements of the 
content of his reading. This is an interesting 
game. Tell in a single pithy sentence the sub- 
stance of the following brief articles. The others 
in the class should prepare these statements too 
in order to verify the precision. No unneces- 
sary word should be admitted and no half state- 
ment should go unchallenged: Looting the Yel- 
lowstone, Sweden’s Renovation of rt in In- 
dustry, The Pallophotophone, Another Foe of the 
Corn Belt, A Native Opera, Mona Lisa’s Rivals, 
The Battle over Professionalism, McAdoo’s Hat 
in the Ring, Uncle Sam Appoints Minister to 
Canada. 
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For Social Studies Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


1. The Backgrounds of the Federal Constitution. 
A. The problems which had to be met. At the 
close of the Revolutionary war in 1783, the thir- 
teen states were bound together in a loose con- 
federation, with central authority vested in a 
Congress. (Review the main provisions of the 
Articles of Confederation.) Under these circum- 
stances it was soon evident that what the war 
had_ created—unity and  independence—peace 
might soon destroy, for the states fell to quarrel- 
ing with each other over trading rights, the laws 
of the Congress were not enforced, money due to 
Congress from the states was not paid, the inter- 
est on the debt incurred by all the states during 
the war was not paid, and the army soon disin- 
tegrated, leaving the new nation defenseless. 
social institutions serve in some way to 
solve problems, and the Constitution was no ex- 
ception. Study the clauses of the Constitution, as 
Dr. Holliday interprets them, to discover how the 
above problems were met. What are the provi- 
sions in regard to trade regulation? What author- 
ity was given the Federal government for raising 
revenues and for enforcing laws? One authority 
has declared that the clause authorizing the es- 
tablishing of the federal judiciary is the keystone 
of the government, for it is through these courts 
that the federal laws are directly enforced upon 
the people. 

B. The social groups interested in making a 
new government. One of the hardest things for 
students to learn is that nothing ever happens in 
history unless some one does something, and 
usually there are sound reasons for doing the 
something. Of course the authors of the Consti- 
tution were patriots and men of vision, but also 
they had lesser ends to serve. It appears now 
that in the states of 1787 there were three dif- 
ferent groups of persons directly interested in 
securing a strong central authority: first, those 
who held the debt of the Confederation, which, 
of course, they wished to have paid; second, 
those who were much interested in western lands 
and wished national protection for their properties; 
third, those who feared that democratic move- 
ments would lead to the confiscation of large 
landed estates and a general repudiation of pri- 
vate debts. Thus the Constitution set up a sys- 
tem of government designed to limit the power 
of the poorer classes, and to shelter the political 
and economic privileges of the wealthier people. 

American democracy has grown up since the 
Constitution was written; one of the greatest 
clauses of the Constitution is that providing for 
amendments. Read the clause; in how many ways 
may amendments be made? By amendments, es- 
pecially the first ten, have the rights of the people 
been secured; and these first ten amendments, 
known as the “Bill of Rights,” were forced upon 
the authors of the Constitution by its opponents 
during the struggle over ratification. And today 
in our discussion of the Constitution we often 
fail to recognize our debt to those opponents of 
the original Constitution who compelled the in- 
clusion of the Bill of Rights. 

. The theoretical background of the Federal 
Constitution. In drawing up the Constitution the 
authors drew ideas and devices from four sources: 
first, the political systems of Greece, Rome and 
the Middle Ages; second, the examples of the 
English government; third, the experiences of the 
colonial and state governments; and finally, the 
political theories of certain writers, especially 
John Locke and Montesquieu. 

Read the clause abolishing titles of nobility. 
What mediaeval institution does this article de- 
stroy? A similar clause is the one prohibiting a 
state religion. 

From the English government came many de- 
vices. In what way is the legislative power similar 


to that in England? Compare the English and 
American a systems. 

Two itical thinkers, John Locke and the 
Baron de Montesquieu (look up their careers) 
contributed theoretical principles which were em- 
bodied in the Federal Government. The first of 
these writers preached the doctrine, “‘government by 
consent of yt ey How is this principle 
applied in the Federal Government? Montesquieu 
believed in the “separation of powers.” How is 
this principle applied? 


II. Some Questions on the Constitution. 

A. What is the meaning of “federal?” Con- 
trast a federation with a confederation. What 
are the powers given to the Federal Government; 
those left to the state government? Explain the 
two terms “implied powers” and “concurrent 
powers.” 

B. What do you understand by “interpreting 
the Constitution”? Someone has said that the 
Constitution is a “living document,” by which is 
meant that it is adjustable to new conditions. 
Does the Constitution give the Supreme Court the 
right to interpret the clauses of the Constitution? 
How is the problem of seating Senators-elect 
Smith and Vare (Page 18) related to this prob- 
lem of interpreting the Constitution? What 
grounds are urged against seating these men? 
How have these issues been met before? Is the 
problem of the use of money in elections a new 
problem? 

C. Read over the amendments to the Consti- 
tution. Find the date of each of these amend- 
ments. Which ones deal with personal liberties? 
Which ones provide for changing the machinery 
of government? Which ones alter the. relations 
of the states and the Federal Government? Are 
there any which attempt to deal with social prob- 
bay Has the child labor amendment been rati 
ed? 


III. The Difficulties in China. 

Study the map of China on page 22. Out- 
line the areas held by the Nationalists, and by the 
northern military leaders. What are the treaty 
ports? Locate Shanghai and the province of 
Shantung, also Canton, Peking, Hankow, and 
Mukden. In what part of China is Japan espe- 
cially interested? 

. Some one has called the rising in China a 
“conflict of cultures.” In what way is China 
becoming westernized? Who are the Chinese 
students? What part are they playing in the 
present situation? Have the Chinese always op- 
posed foreign influence among them? Look up 
the Opium Wars and the Boxer Rebellion. Are 
the Chinese opposed to western ideas or to west- 
ern control of China? 

How did foreigners acquire special privil- 
eges in China? Explain “extraterritoriality.’”” How 
do foreigners control Chinese customs? What is 
a concession? What policy are the Chinese Na- 
tionalists following concerning these foreign priv- 
ileges? What western nations are most interested 
in these concessions? What is the American 
policy towards these unequal treaty rights? 


IV. Can Man Be Improved? 

While all of these constitutional problems and 
Chinese difficulties are filling mewspaper front 
Pages, certain observers are worried about the 
physical decay of the human race. In other words 
they fear that men are growing weaker in strength, 
shorter in stature, less keen in mind, less resist- 
ant to disease—in fact, degenerating. And their 
special worry is that the weak of the race are 
increasing in numbers faster than the stronger 
and more able members. 

Eugenics is a biological study which has for 
its aim the improvement of man as a race, by 
breeding superior individuals. Read the article 
The Basis of Eugenics. Draw up a list of the 
traits which are known to be hereditary. Is 
feeble-mindedness inherited? Is the tendency to 
commit crimes inherited? Are the poorer classes 
weaker or stronger in body and in mind than the 
so-called upper classes? How does feeble-mind- 
edness work out in social conditions? 

There is still another method of improving man 
known as “euthenics.” This method aims to se- 
cure better persons by improving education, diet, 
cleanliness—in short by giving children and adults 
the best possible opportunities for self-develop- 
ment. Is the building of hospitals a means of 
improving human life? 

Do you think either of these methods alone is 
sufficient? Compare the opportunities of a feeble- 
minded rich child with those of a sound-minded 
poor child. Is the-general position that the poor, 
the criminal, and the diseased are eugenically 
unfit a sound one? How do opportunities for de- 
velopment limit the expression of sound heredi- 
tary traits? Suppose that these two methods 
could be worked together, would man as a race 
improve? The population of the world is about 
a billion and three-quarters; how long by eugen- 
ics will it take to raise this number to a level 
of superior physique and intelligence? Can im- 
provement by euthenic methods be made more 
rapidly? 
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THE STUDENT-WRITTEN NUMBER FOR 1927 
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S frequently announced in The Scholastic during the past five months, the Student-Written Number for 
this school year will be published April 30, 1927, and will take the place of the two student-written 
numbers, one for each semester, formerly published. In this issue will be printed the prize-winning con- 


tributions :and the announcement of awards in the six major contests known as the Scholastic Awards (with 
the-exception of the Community Service Contest, which has been extended one month), which have been 
established‘ this year on an enlarged basis. In addition, as in the past, there will be competitions in several other 
divisions, outlined below, the best entries in which will be published in the Student-Written Number. Prizes 
will be awarded -in each of the groups listed below, if the contributions warrant. Study the contents of The 
Scholastic carefully as to the form and treatment of many of the classifications. (If you have not already se- 
cured a copy, send for “Rules and Information Governing the Scholastic Awards.”) The best material from 
the competition will be published in another anthology of student work similar to Saplings, published last year. 


The Scholastic Awards 


(Prizes in each of the Scholastic Awards except 
Community Service will be: 
prize, $25; 3rd prize, $15. 


Ist prize, $100; 2nd 
All these prizes will be 


divided 50 per cent to the winning contestants and 50 
per cent to the schools they represent.) 


1. 
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Short Story. Length limit, 3000 words. 


Poetry (The Witter Bynner Scholastic Poetry 
Prize). Length limit, 200 lines, which may come 
prise a single poem or a group of poems sub- 
mitted together. 


Familiar Essay. For the best essay on any theme 
embodying imaginative, descriptive, or humorous 
writing from a personal point of view. Exposi- 
tory essays or articles are excluded from this con- 
test but will be considered under the headings 
listed in the adjoining column. Length limit, 
2000 words. 


Dramatization. For the best dramatization of any 
short story into a one-act play, complete with de- 
scriptions of settings and costumes, and _ stage 
directions. Length limit, 3000 words, exclusive 
of directions and descriptions. 


Art (The George Bellows Memorial Prize). For 
the best oletetial expression in any color combi- 
nation and in any of the following media: oil, 
water-color, pastel, charcoal, pen and ink, pencil, 
etching, linoleum block, wood cut. The prize 
picture will be reproduced as a cover design or 
elsewhere in The Scholastic. 


Community Service. For the most constructive 
project for the improvement of their town or 
neighborhood, actually carried out or in progress 
by a school, class, club, or other student group. 
The project must be described in a report of 
not over 1500 words, accompanied by photographs, 
maps, charts, or other documentary proof. irst 
prize, $200; 2nd prize, $50; 3rd prize, $25. The 
winning groups will decide the uses to which the 
money shall be put. Closing date (for this con- 
test only), April 20. Announcement of prize 
winners will be made in the May 28 issue. 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


Other Divisions 


(Prizes in each of these divisions, unless otherwise specified, will be: 1st prize, $10; 
2nd prize, $5.) 
Frontispiece. A photograph or print suitable for reproduction, with descriptive text not 
exceeding 400 words in length, on any striking subject of art, history, literature, scenery, 
etc. 
Literary Article. A critical essay on the work of some standard author, living or dead, 
or on some other subject of literary importance. Biographical details may be included 
and the article may take the form of an interview, but the main discussion should deal 
with the literary art of the writer or work in question. Length limit, 1000 words. 
Historical Article. An informational article on any phase of history, ancient or modern. 
Length limit, 750 words. 
Travel Article. A descriptive article on a trip, country, or locality of scenic or cultural 
importance, either in America or abroad. Length limit, 750 words. 
Industrial Article. An article describing an unusual industry of manufacturing, extrac- 
tion, agriculture, etc., which you have personally visited and observed. Length limit, 500 
words. 
Miscellaneous Articles. Informational articles on any subjects not readily classifiable under 
the other headings should be entered in this group. Length limit, 750 words. 
Current Events. A news article similar to those appearing in the current events pages of 
The Scholastic, on any timely subject of political, governmental, economic, scientific, or 
social importance. Choose some news event that has occurred within the past few weeks, 
but that will have some permanent influence. Write your current event in journalistic 
style, putting the gist of it and the latest facts in the first paragraph, and following with 
the historical, geographical, or economic “background.” Suggest appropriate photographs, 
maps, charts, or cartoons for illustration. Length limit, 600 words. 
Book Reviews. Choose any book that has been listed on the Booklovers’ Page of The 
Scholastic this winter (Nov. 13, Dec. 11, Feb. 5), and discuss what interests you about it. 
Do not make your review a mere re-telling of the story or contest. Length limit, 300 
words. 
“The Enemy.” A special contest for the best essay on the theme of “The Enemy,” the 
play by Channing Pollock which was published serially in The Scholastic from October 
30 to January 22. See Mr. Pollock’s letter on the nature of the essays in the issue of 
January 22. Length limit, 2000 words. 1st prize, $50; 2nd prize, $15; 3rd prize, $10. 








Eligibility. Any student in any public, private, parochial, 
or normal school of junior or senior high school grade may 
A student may submit any number of manuscripts in 
any number of divisions of the contest, within the limitations 


enter. 


specified. 
Manuscripts. 


paper 8% x 11 inches in size. 
page. 


contest in which it is entered. 
graphs, are always acceptable. 


Manuscripts should be typewritten (double- 
spaced) if possible, but must be upon one side only of white 
Write your name, school, grade, 
and teacher’s name in the upper left-hand corner of the first 
In the upper right-hand corner write the division of the 
Illustrations, preferably photo- 


General Regulations 

Closing Date. No manuscript will be accepted that is not 
postmarked before midnight, March 20, 1927 (except for Com- 
munity Service). No manuscripts can be returned, but paint- 
ings or drawings in the art contest will be returned if postage 
is sent. 

Originality. All contributions submitted must be the work 
of the students who sign them. Advice on the part of faculty 
members is permissible, but the students themselves must be 
responsible for the main conception and its execution. Manu- 
scripts previously published in school publications may be 
entered. The originality of the winning contributions will be 
certified by the teachers, principals, or superintendents. 








REMEMBER THE DEAD LINE~MARCH 20! 


Address all manuscripts to 
CONTEST EDITOR 


The SCHOLASTIC 


Wabash Building 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





